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It is with sincere thankfulness unto God, for His providence in 
allowing us to raise again this treasured work. We feel most grate- 
ful for having in our possession an original copy, which was an 
autographed gift copy of Maria M. Benedict, wife of Mr. David 
Benedict. 

Mr. Benedict laboured diligently the last ten years of his life 
setting forth the historical facts contained in this volume. Mr. J.R. 
Graves, who visited Mr. Benedict while he was at work on this 
volume, says, “I found him hard at work on his HISTORY OF THE 
DONATISTS, translating his authorities out of Latin”. The work 
was not completed until 1874, the ninety-fifth year of his life and 
was not published until after his death. 

HISTORY OF THE DONATISTS was the last of seven major 
works compiled by Mr. Benedict and a debt of gratitude is owed 
unto him for his labours of over seventy-two years in preparing and 
setting forth in print the historical facts relative to the Baptist 
cause. A debt of love is owed unto God, for His mercy and kindness 
in extending life and health unto Mr. Benedict for all his ninety- 
five years, that we could reap the benefits of his labours for genera- 
tions to follow. 
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SKETCH OF THE: LIFE AND WORK 


OF 


Peo apne): BEN EDTC TT DieDs 


Many eminent men in different Christian countries 
have borne the name of Benedict. Of Latin and ecclesi- 
astical origin, it is supposed to have been adopted as a 
proper name out of regard for some individuals distin- 
guished in religion. The Benedicts of America do not, 
however, trace the line of their ancestry to any patron 
saints. ‘The bones of the good old ministers and dea- 
cons, who bore the name, would hardly lie quiet in their 
graves should any attempt of that kind be made.” 

The authentic history of the family begins with 
Thomas Benedict of Nottinghamshire, England, who 
was born in 1617. He was an only son, and the name, 
according to the tradition, had been confined to only 
sons in the family for more than a hundred years. In 
the spirit of his time, impatient of civil or ecclesiastical 
oppression, preferring voluntary exile rather than to 
endure the cruelties of the Stuarts and Lauds, Thomas 
Benedict came to New England in 1638. He resided 
for a time in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, then on 
Long Island, and afterwards became an influential man 
in the Connecticut colony. 
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David Benedict, of the sixth generation from “the 
first settler,” was born in Norwalk, Fairfield county, 
Connecticut, October 10, 1779. He was the eldest son 
of Thomas and Martha Scudder Benedict. His father, 
who served as a soldier in the war of the Revolution, 
was an enterprising farmer and a man of gentlemanly 
bearing. He removed from Norwalk to Saratoga 
county, New York, afterwards to New Lisbon, Otsego 
county, and in 1833 to Rhode Island, where he died, 
leaving a large family of children affectionately united to 
each other and revering the paternal name. The mother 
died in 1786, while her eldest son was a boy of six years 
of age. Her memory was to him ever grateful as that 
of a pious and devoted Christian woman, who did much 
even in his earliest years to mould his character and 
develop the principles of truth, virtue and piety which 
so distinguished him through his long life. Fourteen 
years were passed in the country home and amid the 
routine of farm life. The boy was early taught to work, 
and had only the ordinary advantages of education 
which a few months in each year and in a country 
school-house of the last century afforded. Christian 
influences, the pious order, the regular discipline and 
simple habits of a New England home, were the constant 
agencies giving form and strength to character and 
direction to mental and moral powers suited to whatever 
position might be occupied in mature years. At the age 
of fourteen he left home and was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker in the town of New Canaan, adjoining Norwalk. 
Here he remained for seven years and wrought well, 
until he won the deserved reputation of a skilled work- 
man and master of his trade. At the close of his 
apprenticeship he went to the city of New York, and 
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was employed for one year as a journeyman in a large 
shoe establishment, when the opportunity was soon af- 
forded him of entering into partnership with his em- 
ployer in an extensive and profitable business. Much 
to the disappointment, however, of his expected partner, 
and at “much sacrifice in a worldly point of view” to 
himself, the young man determined upon a change of 
pursuit and to commence a new course of life. At a 
very early age he had a fondness for books. Historical 
books, such as were within his reach, were carefully 
read, and habits of mental culture and application were 
formed which appeared in all his subsequent history. In 
a brief autobiography he writes: “Ona review of the 
limited space between my leaving the shoemaker’s bench 
and graduating at college, the following things are to 
be observed: In the first place, my studies were com- 
menced in a small way while on my bench, with a book 
on a shelf before me; in the next place, when'I entered 
fully on my work I remembered a remark of the late Dr. 
Judson, whose room was next to mine in college, namely, 
that ‘no man ever succeeds well in any enterprise unless 
his whole soul is in it’; again, I had two specific objects 
in view from the first, which were, the ministry and 
authorship ; and finally, a kind and beneficent provi- 
dence most evidently favored my laborious efforts.” 
This new course of ministerial and literary life was 
entered upon deliberately and heartily, for its own sake, 
as the calling of God for him who was to pursue it. 
The last year of work in New York was passed in the 
endeavor to procure means of support while preparing 
for college, and with the one hundred dollars thus earned 
he began his preparatory studies. His father, who had 
removed to Saratoga county, New York, was unable to 
A* 
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give his son pecuniary aid, and the young man, now at 
his majority, began in earnest his life work. The disci- 
pline of childhood and youth fitted him for close and 
continuous application. In 1802 he became a student 
in the academy at Mount Pleasant, now Sing Sing, New 
York, under the tuition of Rev. Stephen 8. Nelson, a 
graduate of Brown University of the class of 1794. 
Here he entered at once upon classical study. Having 
resolved to enter the junior class in college, he gave. 
himself to study with intense application, and at the end 
of two years was prepared to enter the university, then 
called Rhode Island College. Of this period he writes: 
“Most of the time I was with Mr. Nelson I paid my 
way by assisting him in his school, which contained some 
quite young scholars, and among them was Francis 
Wayland, afterwards President of Brown University, 
but then a mere lad, whom I taught his first lessons in 
reading. On account of my advanced age, and for eco- 
nomical considerations, I was very anxious to prepare 
for two years advance in college, and with this end in 
view I studied so hard day and night that I almost 
broke down in health.” The object was gained, change 
of scene and rest restored the physical and mental vigor 
which was to the end of his life his abiding heritage. 
He left Mount Pleasant in the summer of 1804, and, 
by the kindness of the captain of a trading vessel, was 
granted a free passage by way of New York to Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts; thence by another vessel he went to 
Boston, where he spent some days with Drs. Stillman 
and Baldwin and Rey. William Collier, his former pastor 
in the First Baptist Church in New York. These men 
gave him encouragement and help in preparing for his 
entrance at college. He next proceeded by stage to 
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Providence and to the house of Dr. Gano, “then and 
always the pilgrim’s home.” At once the eager student 
entered upon his further preparation for an advanced 
standing in college. To use his own words: “My 
studies were assiduously continued till the close of the 
vacation, when,” he modestly adds, “by some special 
grace my name was entered on the catalogue of students. 
I graduated in 1806, and wherein I was then deficient in 
scholarship, I have been endeavoring for the past sixty- 
two years to supply.” This was written in 1868. From 
the record he made for himself during the two years 
spent in college it is evident he held no mean rank in 
his class, nor forgot the purpose and work before him. 
At thé junior exhibition he delivered an oration on 
“Religious Toleration,’ and- his theme at graduation 
was “ Ecclesiastical History,” in which he discussed par- 
ticularly the character of the period of the Crusades, in 
an oration marked by “ the originality and characteristic 
enthusiasm of the speaker.” 

Here ended the preparatory course on September 3, 
1806, and the young man of nearly twenty-seven years 
of age, furnished by patient toil for other and higher 
toil, lost no time in seeking for place and opportunity. 
He had written a few months before these words: 
“ Where I shall go, should I live to get through college, 
I know not. I wish to be resigned to the will of God, 
and to‘go where he shall open a door in his providence, 
and appear to call me.” This indicates the controlling 
motive and the governing principle which had been stu- 
diously followed from the time his decision was formed 
to leave secular business and engage in literary and intel- 
lectual pursuits. Much as he loved learning and culture, 
these were not the end. They were means and aids to 
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the ministry of the gospel and ecclesiastical authorship, 
the two-fold purpose of his active religious career. 

Dr. Benedict’s Christian life, it may be said, began in 
1799. The religious influences of his boyhood had been 
salutary, exerted by a mother’s early training and a 
father’s constant habit. Occasionally, as the young man 
began to accustom himself to independent thought, he 
would seek answers to various doctrinal questions of the 
clergymen of the town. At length, to use his own 
words, “I became convicted of my sin and found the 
Saviour; as I read my Bible, the question of baptism 
arose; I went to the minister to inquire for the passage 
which taught that baptism takes the place of circumcision. 
He disappointed me by a paraphrase, but failed to point 
me to the chapter and verse. I wrote to Dr. Baldwin 
of Boston for advice, and he directed me to the scrip- 
tural teaching, and I was baptized and joined the Strat- 
field Baptist Church in Fairfield, Connecticut, December 
8, 1799, eight days before the death of George Wash- 
ington.” From this time the Christian ministry began 
to be his aim and purpose. In June, 1804, he received 
from the Stratfield Church a license to preach, and 
soon after he entered the university he was invited to 
supply the pulpit of a small Baptist society in Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. By the advice of President 
Messer, and Dr. Gano, pastor of the First Church in 
Providence, the invitation was accepted in September, 
1804, and during all the college course the Sabbaths and 
vacations were spent with what the student called his 
“informal pastoral charge.” The divine favor at once 
marked his ministrations. He prayed to be faithful and 
successiul, he sought after the spirituality and simplicity 
of the gospel, and to experience so much of the meek 
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and lowly spirit of the Redeemer as to walk in his foot- 
steps. Such was the desire which breathes in the words 
of the student minister, and which record his experiences 
of that time. The first winter spent in Pawtucket was 
distinguished by a powerful work of the Holy Spirit; 
about forty persons were converted and baptized. In 
the following summer, August 27, 1805, the First Baptist 
Church in Pawtucket was recognized, and the young 
minister continued to preach, do pastoral work and pre- 
side over the social and business meetings until the end 
of his college course. 

During this time, a period of two years of incessant 
work in college and in Pawtucket, the young man had 
made a place for himself in the newly-organized church 
and in the hearts of the people of the town. Immediately 
after his graduation the church invited him to formally. 
accept the pastorate. He complied with the invitation, 
and on the 16th of October, 1806, was “set apart by the 
solemnity of ordination for the work of the ministry.” 
A sermon was preached on the occasion by Dr. Gano. 
Then began a ministry which continued for twenty-three 
years, or until the summer of 1829. The prayer of the 
pastor, in prospect of ordination, was answered, and the 
Lord blessed the connection of minister and people for 
his glory and their mutual good. In the outset he 
prayed to be faithful and successful. The record of the 
quarter of a century’s pastorate is full of proof of fidelity 
and success. How fervently he prayed iet the recorded 
words attest: “O thou Eternal Spirit quicken my lan- 
guid devotion, make me more watchful, more prayerful, 
more engaged to maintain the power of religion in my 
own soul, and more zealous and successful in recom- 
mending it to others. May the Lord revive his work 
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throughout the world, and in the place where my feeble 
labors are spent. O that he would return again and 
revive the hearts of his drooping saints, reclaim back- 
sliders, and turn sinners to repentance.” Again he 
prayed, and the power of his long ministry appears in 
the prayer: “O Lord pardon the sins of thine unworthy 
servant; forbid that they should rise to his present shame 
or his future condemnation. O that thou wouldst erase 
the remembrance of them from his mind, place them on 
the head of the scapegoat, that they may be borne away 
to the land of forgetfulness. O Lord forbid that thy 
servant who is engaged for the defence of the gospel 
should become a stumbling-block to others, but O that 
thou wouldst enable him to walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith he is called. He has sinned against light and 
love, and has no excuse to offer, and no merit to plead 
but the merit of thy beloved son. For his sake wilt thou 
look upon him in compassion, and restore unto him the 
joys of thy salvation, grant him the light of thy coun- 
tenance, preserve him from temptation, deliver him from 
evil, for Jesus’ sake. Amen and Amen.” In the spirit 
of these prayers he worked, and the divine blessing fol- 
lowed; frequent baptisms and additions to the church 
showed its healthy and prosperous condition. He antic- 
ipated the administration of the ordinance of baptism 
for the first time with solicitude, but wrote immediately 
alter: “God was better to me than my fears. I felt a 
peculiar satisfaction in the performance of the duty, and 
the candidates evidently found it the answer of a good 
conscience towards God. I desire to say— 
‘When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise.’ ”’ 
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Thus the young pastor is absorbed in his labor, and sus- 
tained by abundant blessing. He identified himself with 
his people, studied or found out by a quick intuition 
their spiritual wants, and met their necessities with the 
far-reaching provisions of the word of God. On one 
occasion a young man wishing to justify himself in the 
practice of dancing, against the wishes of his pious 
mother, quoted the 3lst chapter of Jeremiah. The 
mother referred the matter to the pastor. He made it 
the subject of discussion at a conference meeting which 
was largely attended by the young people. “I endeav- 
ored to show them,” he writes, “that the dancing here 
spoken of, as in many other places in the Bible, was a re- 
ligious exercise intended to express joy and gladness for 
divine goodness; that it was a mere extemporaneous 
movement of the body as the effect of religious joy, and 
that these examples would not justify those dances which 
had no other object than carnal pleasures: and vain 
amusements.” Equally clear and definite in his own 
views of what the Scriptures teach on all practical ques- 
tions, he preached to the understanding and conscience 
of his hearers; fervent in spirit and of quick sensibility 
to feel for others, he won hearts to himself and to 
Christ. 

At the close of his first year’s pastorate a well-estab- 
lished church stood lovingly around him; an invitation 
to remove to Boston was declined; God’s place for him 
on earth he had found. But the evidence of overwork 
began to appear, and for some weeks he suffered from the 
only severe illness of his long life. With the renewal 
of strength and the exclamation, “ O that it may be spent 
to the glory of him who hath given it,” he entered again 
upon the varied round of duty and service. Dr. Bene- 
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dict was a most efficient pastor; no record can fairly 
represent his labors and usefulness in his pastorate of 
twenty-five years. His leadership was wise and good, 
the church was prosperous during his administration, 
and much was accomplished for the glory of Christ. 
Dr. Robinson, President of Brown University, whose 
boyhood was passed under the ministry of Dr. Benedict, 
gives this tribute: “ Although I was between thirteen 
and fourteen years of’ age when I ceased to hear him, 
impressions were made upon my youthful mind which 
have never been erased. All his peculiarities of manner 
and speech come vividly to my mind. . . An intel- 
ligent and appreciative congregation gathered around 
him, made up largely of men of solidity, charaéter and 
intellectual ability, until the church came to be the 
second of our denomination in Rhode Island in strength 
and moral influence, and perhaps the third in New Eng- 
land. Itis surprising how far extended has been the 
influence which went out from that church. The tele- 
gram which announced the death of Dr. Benedict 
awakened the sensibilities of hearts in New Haven, New 
York, Baltimore and other and more distant cities of 
our country. Strong men on whom he left his stamp 
were affected by the news. I cannot help feeling that 
the best part of his work was done in the pulpit; for the 
period in which he lived he took most respectful rank as 
a minister.” His theological training was for the most 
part gained during the heat and pressure of service; 
following the custom of his time, he went at once from 
the college to the pastorate, for there was then no theo- 
logical school of the Baptists to offer him its advantages. 
But he had learned to discipline himself in all sound 
doctrine ; he stored up the gospel in his heart, and it 
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made him a true minister of Jesus Christ. His preaching 
was biblical, and therefore sound and true; experimen- 
tal, and therefore practical,” not speculative, theoretical, 
cumbered with human philosophies. He preached, as a 
living man, a living gospel, to hearers by nature dead in 
sin, that they might be made alive in Jesus Christ. 
There was great simplicity, clearness, directness in his 
sermons. The plans and sketches of them—for they 
were mostly unwritten—are models in these particulars. 
The impression of an early sermon on the text, “ Adam, 
where art thou ?” remains to this day vividly stamped on 
the minds of some who heard it and were convicted of 
personal sin and need of salvation, under its direct and 
forcible appeal. “They felt while listening as though 
personally addressed,” and forced to give answer to God. 
The following are the points he discussed in a sermon 
on the text 1st Corinthians ii: 2: (1) What we are to 
understand by knowing the crucified Jesus; (2) the 
necessity of knowing him; (8) the effects of this knowl- 
edge. A printed sermon from the words, “Buy the 
truth, and sell it not,” preached in 1821 before the War- 
ren Association, has this outline: “I propose (1) to 
define the term truth, and mention a number of subjects 
respecting the truth of which we ought seriously to in- 
quire; (2) illustrate the expression, ‘Buy the truth,’ 
and show the way in which it may be bought; (3) show 
the different ways in which truth may be sold.” The 
sermon is filled with clear statements of biblical doctrine, 
and abounds in practical applications addressed to the 
common sense of both ministers and congregations. 
But the pulpit was only one medium by which the 
minister sought to reach his people. He taught in an 
evening school young working men who came to him for 
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instruction ; he labored in the first Sunday School in the 
town, and brought it under the care and influence of the 
church; he published one of the first Sunday School 
papers in this country, entitled the Sunday School Jour- 
nal, and prepared a question book on the New Testament 
for gratuitous distribution among the younger children, 
for whom, in his wise judgment, catechisms and ordinary 
methods of teaching were not adapted. He did not 
overlook singing and the use of hymns in social worship, 
inviting the lovers of hymns to bring their favorites to 
him, adding some of his own composition. He sclected 
and arranged a volume of conference hymns which 
passed through several editions and was extensively 
used in the prayer meeting. 

Thus, in very inadequate outline, is the pastor’s work 
of a quarter of a century reviewed. He was greatly 
aided and encouraged in it by his devoted wife. Nearly 
two years after his ordination, May 5, 1808, he married 
Margaret Hubbel Gano, with whom he lived “in love 
and unity” more than sixty years, until her death, No- 
vember 28, 1868. Briefly, but in most appropriate words, 
the Rev. George Bullen, at her funeral, gave this sum- 
mary of her life and character: “ She was a person whom 
a stranger could easily know. She seemed to be what 
she really was. She possessed a peculiar mildness of 
bearing and voice, and a rare quietness of spirit. Divine 
grace, operating upon a nature delicately constituted, of 
great conscientiousness, of genial disposition and tran- 
quil temperament, wrought a beautiful and symmetrical 
Christian character. At the age of twenty years she 
became a disciple of Christ and was baptized by her 
father, the late Rev. Stephen Gano of blessed memory. 
Her sphere was in her home. Here her character was 
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developed. Here in the presence of this family, this 
husband and these children, the picture was drawn by 
the divine artist, line by line, feature by feature, fore- 
ground and perspective all combining to make it the 
thing of singular beauty and completeness we to-day 
behold. Out of rare materials, by means or in spite of 
the pressing cares of a large family, and the varied ex- 
periences and discipline incident to one in her station, 
as well as those common to mortals, a rare character was 
produced. In her was realized the description of a true 
wife and mother given us by Solomon: She will do 
him good and not evil all the days of her life. In her 
tongue is the law of kindness. She looketh well to the 
ways of her household. Her children arise up and call 
her blessed.” 

The ministry and authorship designate the two-fold 
object of the life and labors of Dr. Benedict. He began 
at an early period of his educational history to work in 
both directions. The ministry engaged him for twenty- 
five years, during which time he preached more than 
most ministers in the same length of time, while he 
prosecuted historical research and investigation with 
assiduity and zeal enough to quite absorb the powers of 
an ordinary worker. But the pen of the author he did 
not lay aside until a few months before the close of his 
life. Study was a habit with him; he lost no time; he 
was “not long without book or pen ;” rest only so much 
as nature demanded, then work as much as nature could 
endure, divided his days. His first venture as an author 
was, during the closing scenes of his college life, in a 
pamphlet entitled “The Watery War, or a Poetical De- 
scription of the Controversy on the Subjects and Mode 
of Baptism, by John of Enon.” For more than thirty 
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years the author was unknown, though the work was 
generally considered to be that of Rev. John Leland. 
It had a large circulation, was republished in 1848 in 
the first volume of the Baptist Library, and again by a 
clergyman of New York. It was after the style of the 
“ Salopian Zealot, or the Good Vicar in a Bad Mood,” 
a work on a similar subject by a Baptist minister in 
England. It sparkles with wit and wisdom, and treats 
the “ludicrous suppositions and arguments which do not 
merit a serious refutation” in a facetious and ingenious 
manner. True and catholic in spirit, he declares in all 
soberness: 
“‘Yet when disputes may chance to rise, 

Of whom and how we should baptize, 

We think we have sufficient light 

To show the path and guide us right. 

The humble, godly and sincere 

Of all communions we revere, 

And hope at last to meet them where 

We all shall free communion share. 

And while we walk this vale of woe, 

We wish with all the saints to go, 


In all the paths the pious tread, 
So far as we can be agreed.” 


Dr. Benedict had a great love for poetry, and possessed 
much of the poetical spirit. He collected hymns and 
sacred songs in large numbers, used them freely in his 
sermons, and committed many of them to memory. 
Even at the age of ninety years he gave himself to the 
study of modern hymns, which he was accustomed to 
repeat with all the enthusiasm of his earlier days. 
Historical studies, however, occupied him for more 
than seventy years, and their results gave to his name 
its publicity and distinguished regard. In 1802 the 
idea of historical authorship seems to have entered into 
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his plans for future work. While a student in college 
in 1806 he wrote: “For some time past my mind has 
been much employed in contemplating a general history 
of the Baptist denomination, and I have been directing 
my energies to that object. I have a settled resolution 
at some future period to prosecute the business as far as 
my circumstances will permit.” A short time before the 
date at which this was written he had seen and con- 
versed with Rev. Isaac Backus, whose successor in the 
preparation of Baptist history he may in some sense be 
called. The interview he thus recalls: “I well remem- 
ber the grave and venerable appearance of the man so 
famous in Baptist history, and the conversation we had 
on historical affairs.” This was in the autumn of 1805, 
at a meeting of the Warren Association. The next year 
Backus died, and after his death a large amount of his- 
torical papers which Dr. Benedict considered of great 
value to him in his new undertaking fell into his hands. 
At length, in the autumn of 1809, he began the great 
work of collecting materials for his general history of 
the Baptists in America and other parts of the world. 
His method required him to travel extensively through 
the United States to collect facts and documents needed 
for his work. He spent more than a year in this way, 
traversing the States and Territories north, south and 
west, traveling more than four thousand miles on horse- 
back and alone, never diverted from his purpose nor 
deterred by the hardships and discomforts of the under- 
taking. Often he found himself dependent upon the 
hospitality and benevolence of the poor Baptists in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, whose contributions and 
good cheer encouraged and helped him on to his grati- 
fying success. The narrative of his long journey is in- 
B* 
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teresting, and fills many pages of a carefully preserved 
diary. Intent upon his single purpose he yet preached 
many times, and seems to have exerted a happy influ- 
ence on all whom he met. Upon his return to Paw- 
tucket, near the close of the year 1810, he continued his 
preparatory work; he sent printed circulars to places 
he had not visited, wrote many hundred letters, and 
with wonderful ardor and incessant application he 
applied himself to his task. Rev. George H. Hough, 
afterwards a missionary to India, became his assistant ; 
together they labored, and at the end of two years the 
work was printed. The preface bears the date April 16, 
1813. The field had been explored with fidelity and 
care, “in the determination to preserve from oblivion 
facts worthy of transmission to posterity, and which at 
the same time might be edifying to the present genera- 
tion.” The author purposely laid aside all rhetorical 
embellishments, endeavoring to follow the motto, “per- 
spicuity is half the battle, for if the sense is not so plain 
as to stare one in the face, but few people will take the 
pains to poke for it.’ He examined the records of 
more than two thousand churches; he gave brief 
histories of those most distinguished, and furnished 
many valuable biographical notices of ministers. He 
labored as a pioneer historian, love for the work was his 
inspiration, considering that the pleasure and profit af- 
forded by it more than compensated for all the labor and 
anxiety it cost him. He aimed to place the history of 
American Baptists on such a foundation as easily to be 
continued by the future historian. The work was pub- 
lished by subscription in two royal octavo volumes. 
Five thousand copies were sold. The author superin- 
tended the distribution of the books, employing men 
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and fitting out an expedition, with which he went 
as far south as Georgia, arriving at Savannah just as 
the joyful news of the close of the war of 1812 had 
been received. 

In 1817, Dr. Benedict published his “ Abridgment of 
Robinson’s History of Baptism” in one octavo volume. 
The original work was by Rev. Robert Robinson, a 
Baptist minister of Cambridge, England, who died in 
1790. The book showed considerable scholarly ability, 
and was much esteemed by Baptists, both in England 
and America. It had, however, passed out of print, and 
few copies could be obtained. The Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, in 1806, had requested Dr. Samuel Jones to 
prepare an abridged edition. He died too soon to accom- 
plish the task. Dr. Benedict was at length solicited to 
edit and abridge the work, which he did with much 
care, translating some notes from the Greek and Latin, 
and omitting such portions as were of least importance 
to the question discussed. An edition of nearly three 
thousand copies was circulated, and the book may be 
considered of real value, to which frequent reference 
has been made by writers on the baptismal controversy. 

In 1820 appeared the “Abridgment of the General 
History of the Baptists” in one volume. The article on 
baptism was omitted, much of the matter in the first 
history was rewritten, many corrections made, and 
statements were added which covered a period of seven 
years beyond the date of the close of the first book. 
The author prefaces this volume with these words: 
‘“ The denomination is gradually advancing to an 
important stand in Christendom; the grand distinguish- 
ing principle of believers’ baptism is making a rapid and 
triumphant march in the Christian world. May the 
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prudence and piety of the denomination be as remark- 
able as have been their zeal and success.” 

The “History of All Religions,” in one volume of 
four hundred and fifty pages, was published in 1824. 
Three thousand copies or more were sold by subscrip- 
tion. The object of the author was to exhibit the actual 
state of the different Christian denominations. “I re- 
solved,” he said, “to use the precise language of each in 
presenting their peculiar dogmas and rites, and let them 
speak for themselves in all that pertains to their distinc- 
tive characters.” The work was full of interest and 
information, marked by candor and good sense, and 
pervaded by a catholic and charitable spirit. 

In 1848 the last edition of Baptist history was pub- 
lished in one large volume of a thousand pages. Like 
each of the other works of its author, it had a wide 
circulation. It was a continuation of the first work, pre- 
pared thirty years before, from materials collected in a 
similar manner, by more extended study and research, 
and by repeated journeys through most of the States of 
the Union and in Canada. This the author considered 
the greatest labor of his life; to it he gave his time and 
thought for ten years. He had resigned his pastorate, 
and now bent his remarkable energy and activity to the 
task; vast numbers of circulars were distributed; a 
paper devoted to historical matters, entitled “ The Histor- 
ical Compendium and Enquirer,” was edited ; historical 
documents accumulated; an extensive correspondence 
was carried on with leading men in America and Eng- 
land, and the enthusiastic worker gained a wide reputa- 
tion as the historian of the Baptists. He had well earned 
his rank and title; he had accomplished a service for the 
denomination of incalculable value; he had proved him- 
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self a marvel of industry, a man of indomitable energy, 
the worker of the century, without a peer, without a rival. 

But the day of rest for this tireless toiler had not 
come ; page on page of manuscript was written in prepa- 
ration of a “Compendium of Keclesiastical History.” 
Twelve years was devoted to this work in the endeavor 
to furnish a popular record of the facts of history, and 
especially to give full and accurate “accounts of the 
various parties of reputed heretics of the early ages,” 
thus presenting somewhat in detail the history of dissent 
in the religious world. 

As “an episode in the severe historical studies” of this 
period, the historian prepared a volume entitled “ Fifty 
Years Among the Baptists,” which was published in 
1860. In some respecis it 1s the book of greatest in- 
terest produced by its author. It covers a period which 
marks the rise and growth of most of the enterprises 
which engage the Baptists of America; it is the story 
of one who participated largely in all these enter- 
prises, and had familiar acquaintance with men and 
measures representing all the organized benevolent, mis- 
sionary and Christian operations of the denomination. 
He tells the story which belonged to him of right to 
tell: “As I have outlived most of my contemporaries, 
and having from my youth a familiar acquaintance with 
Baptist people in all parts of the country, now in the 
evening of life I leave for perusal a few sketches of my 
experience and observations for the last fifty years.” It 
is not the garrulous talk of a feeble old man, it is a book 
any student of the history of American Baptists may 
read with benefit, and any preacher may study with 
profit. 

Although large progress was made in the compilation 
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of the “Compendium” it was never finished. But the 
author did not stop; authorship had become his normal 
condition. Like Neander, whose history he so much 
studied and loved, he must dictate what was in him to 
say until the latest evening hour; life’s evening, like 
the evening of each day, was spent in close study; far 
into the night the lamp burned brightly on; men 
watched it as it shone through its window; one after 
another they retired, the light shown on alone undimmed 
and steady, the toiler thought not of rest. He had 
rounded out the circle of ninety years, had recorded 
much of contemporary history, had traversed the course 
pursued in the centuries by the Christian religion, going 
back like some Nile hunter nearer and nearer the source 
and fountain-head of our history in apostolical practice 
in the example and command of Jesus Christ. And 
now, with the same enthusiasm, and with not a particle 
of the natural force abated, the historical student gave 
himself to the task to prepare from original sources an 
authentic “ History of the Donatists,” who, in the fourth 
century, had expressed in emphatic terms their dissent 
from the errors and assumptions of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In his previous investigations the author had 
followed other writers on church history in their state- 
ments concerning this people. Now he brought his 
independent judgment to the case, weighed the conclu- 
sions of many authors, studied the questions at issue, 
and gave intelligent decision in favor of dissent and 
against the misjudgments, falsities and assumptions of 
the dominant power. In the ponderous Latin folios of 
Augustine and Optatus, the chicf opponents and perse- 
cutors of the Donatists, the author found exact state- 
ments of the belief of the Donatists, detailed records of 
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the discussions and arguments of Donatist and Catholic 
bishops assembled in council at Carthage, and such 
abundant material as enabled him, when he had trans- 
lated and transcribed the record, to furnish an historical 
monograph of unexampled character, and worthy to 
stand beside the stories of councils and debates, as told 
by the most popular and authentic historians. The 
work was begun about the year 1864, and the writer 
gave to it the last strokes of his unwearied pen but a 
few months before his death, when ninety-five years of 
age. The manuscript was left complete and ready for 
the press, needing only that amount of labor to carry 
out the design of the author which so important and 
peculiar a work required. It is printed, and this sketch 
of the life and work of its author, prepared under the 
direction of one who comforted the father’s last days 
with the promise that his purpose should be carried out, 
and this “ Memorial Edition,” is affection’s tribute to one 
who never forgot to be affectionate amidst all the heavy 
toils and distracting labors of a busy life. The fine steel 
engraving accompanying the volume is from a_photo- 
graph taken when Dr. Benedict was in his ninety-third 
year. Itisa faithful picture of the beautiful old man 
as he was, endowed with the grace of the silver lock, the 
undimmed eye, the unabated force. 

Thus, in imperfect outline, are the historical labors of 
the subject of this sketch reviewed. Like chips from 
his workshop he gathered up the materials for history, 
the accumulation of years, and in the closing days of 
his life distributed them among several historical socie- 
ties which he had helped to form, or of which he was an 
honorary member. He contributed freely to the religious 
press during his life, and aided in founding many 
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churches, .and in organizing associations for missionary, 
educational and philanthropic purposes as represented 
by the Baptist denomination in the United States. He 
was long in correspondence with the leading religious 
bodies in this country and in England, and the man of 
one church, one work and one home, who for fifty years 
lived in one house, won a world-wide reputation, and 
made a name which is a very household word in all the 
Baptist families in the land. Shurtleff College, Illinois, 
in 1851, conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. In 1818 he was elected a trustee of Brown 
University in place of Rev. Lucius Bolles, who was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Fellows. At the time of his death, 
Dr. Benedict had been for sixteen years the senior mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. For more than half a cen- 
tury he attended all its meetings; he was absent from 
only a single meeting during all that period. Thus 
was he faithful everywhere, and thus did he exhibit 
everywhere the genius of fidelity, the native force well- 
directed and constant that compels success. His own 
work is his own best monument, unfailing, enduring ; 
his transparent life and character present their own 
summary ; nature and God wrought together in him to 
make a perfect work. As the pictures of the old men 
of the Bible record are attractive, so is his picture at- 
tractive; nothing mars, nothing dims it. It bears the 
lines of completeness, the evidence of hopes realized, 
ends attained, plans perfected, work done, such as 
makes it a sober pleasure to contemplate it. Its subject 
realizes the divine promise : 
‘*Because he hath set his love upon me 
Therefore will I deliver him; 


I will set him on high because he knoweth my name; 
He calleth upon me and I will answer him; 
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I will be with him in trouble; 
I will deliver him and honor him; 
With long life will I satisfy him, 
And show him my salvation.” 


In obedience to the divine order, Dr. Benedict realized 
the divine promise ; he was satisfied with his years; not 
one too long, not one too short; he moved with the 
years and renewed his youth; the present was his time, 
and he was even with it at ninety-five as at twenty-five ; 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century as in the 
beginning of it. Until the last he worked with still 
some unfinished work at hand, believing that “ perpetual 
work is the law of perpetual youth,” yet to the last con- 
tent, satisfied with the bounty of the years God had given 
him, holding the change we call death no matter of 
solicitude, itself an incident in his immortal life for 
which in early life he had made abundant provision by 
leaving it all to God, as in the changed words which he 
so often repeated, “for sudden death, Good Lord pre- 
pare us.” And thus through all his life he kept at his 
grateful service, in front of any duty, saying “I'll try,” 
and of every duty, “I just do as well as I can.” He 
lived in a grand period of our country’s history. He 
saw the nation in its infancy and its manhood, he shared 
in all its wonderful progress. He participated in the 
religious movements of the century, which are hardly 
paralleled in any other of the Christian centuries. A 
short time before his decease, the Warren Association, 
at its one hundred and eighth annual meeting, conveyed 
to him its appreciation of his labors in these words: 


Resolved, That we desire to express our grateful recognition of the 
divine favor manifested in the long life and valuable services of one so 
identified with the interests and history of this Association, of the 
Baptists of Rhode Island and throughout the United States. We beg 
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to convey to him by this action our hearty appreciation of his long- 
continued labors, so intimately associated with a large portion of our 
history; to offer our deepest sympathy with him in his illness, and our 
prayers for the blessing of God upon the veneraple father, who now 
stands, to use his own words, “just on the verge of time,” in the calm 
trust and resignation of his soul to the will of his Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 


The verge at length was reached. This world’s long 
week was done. On Saturday afternoon, December 5, 
1874, the Sabbath and rest drew nigh. He had reached 
the age of ninety-five years one month and twenty-five 
days. He died as one might wish to die—those he loved 
near him, and ministering with filial devotion unto him. 
Appropriate notice of the event was given by the secular 
and religious press, extended biographical reviews were 
published, and sermons were preached in recognition of 
the abundant labors of this prince and father in our 
Israel. On the Wednesday following the day of his 
death the meeting-house of the First Baptist Church in 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, was filled with the friends 
and fellow-citizens of one who had so long dwelt among 
them, and to whose memory they desired to testify their 
respect and affection. Clergymen intimately associated 
with him and his family participated in the simple but 
impressive services. Scripture, hymns and prayer di- 
rected the thought and devotion of the solemn hour. 
Rev. Dr. Robinson, President of the University, in 
fitting eulogy reviewed the life and work of Dr. Bene- 
dict. Rev. Dr. Blodgett, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, spoke as the friend and neighbor of Dr. Bene- 
dict, and made tender allusion to his domestic life, sweet- 
ened as it was by the affection of his excellent wife and 
the love and honor of his devoted children. Rev. George 
Bullen, pastor of the First Church, described the closing 
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scenes, and alluded to the last interviews he had with 
him, in one of which, on being asked of the prospect 
before him, he repeated the -stanza which he had some 
time previous committed to memory: 
** My heavenly home is bright and fair; 
Nor pain nor death can enter there; 


Its glittering towers the sun outshine; 
That heavenly mansion shall be mine.” 


Hundreds looked on the serene face when the service 
ended, and then the body was borne away to the quiet 
place prepared for it beside that of his life-long compan- 
ion. An appropriate monument designates the place, 
with the inscription : 


REY. DAVID BENEDICT, D. D. 
Born October 10, 1779. 
Died December 5, 1874. 
A. faithfnl steward of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Four sons and one daughter remain to honor his 
memory. By a singular providence the death of Dr. 
Benedict was almost immediately preceded by that of 
a sister to whom he was tenderly attached, and also by 
that of his eldest daughter, who, with single devotion, 
had long ministered to his wants. Thus in one week 
the family passed away,—the sister on Tuesday, the 
daughter on Wednesday, and the brother and father 
on Saturday. Another daughter, who had come from 
Illinois to bear her part in the burial of her father and 
sister, was suddenly overtaken with disease, and after a 
few days’ illness: followed them to the home of the 
blessed. There the majorities wait, but here they re- 
main who, under the rod, cherish still the gentleness and 
kindness of the Heavenly Father’s hand. Rev. William 
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C. Richards, a friend of the household, rendered into 
song these comforting thoughts : 


PRO SOLATIO. 


Stroke after stroke, blow upon blow, 
Mourners, your heads and hearts lie low 
In most unwonted sorrow; 
Yet God will lift them up, I know, 
In some sweet, soon to-morrow. 


It cannot be that death has shut 

One hallowed home and thereon put 
Of his dread power the token— 

And Heaven makes no sweet answer—“ But 
Death’s bonds shall yet be broken.”’ 


That promise, whispered in the gloom 

Which veils the dark insatiate tomb, 
Is Faith’s supreme Evangel; 

Look up, ye mourners, and give room 
To God’s consoling angel. 


The reverend head we reverent saw, 

Its snows all melted in the thaw 
Of Heaven’s seraphic summer: 

The saints see now, though bent with awe, 
Who welcome the new comer! 


His work well done, his faith long proved 
Of earth—yet more of Heaven—beloved, 
He went through grace to glory; 
With humble emulation moved; 
We linger o’er his story. 


And the dear, tender hearts that stopt 

Their beating close to his, and dropt 
Their mortal robes about him; 

Gone, who their loving arms had propt, 
What could they here without him! 


Their earthly house is dark to-day, 

Nor sheds upon our path one ray 
From Death’s funereal hatchment; 

Its treasures have been borne away 
By Heaven’s divine attachment. 
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Look up, ye weeping ones, and see 
How empty is Death’s victory, 
In all your lost ones capture; 
Look up and wait in faith to be 
Sweet sharers in their rapture! 


Here ends our grateful task, the life and the work of 
the good man have passed before the delighted vision. 
It is no hard thing now to look up and in faith to see 
him among the blessed, to believe that the earnest mind 
and the devout spirit have found satisfaction, and are 
forever to find delight in the contemplation and fellow- 
ship of him who is the beginning and the end of all his- 
tory, in whom the eternities unite. It is easy to conceive 
of him already entered upon the reward of his patient 
toil for Christ and his cause, and to have already heard 
the words from the Saviour he loved, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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HISTORY OF THE DONATISTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NORTH AFRICA, THE 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRY OF THE DONATISTS. 


For a number of centuries this country has been 
called the Barbary States, or simply Barbary, a 
term probably derived from the Barbars, who were 
long the ruling people of the country, and whose 
descendants are still numerously found among the 
fastnesses of the Atlas mountains. Under the Ro- 
mans, at first this was one province; in the time 
of the Donatists it was divided into six; its divis- 
ions now are the empire of Morocco; Algeria, be- 
longing to France for more than a third of a century ; 
Tunis, under a Bey, who claims to be an independ- 
ent sovereign; Tripoli, and the Desert of Barca. 
The last two belong to the Ottoman empire. 

In the time of the Donatists, the provinces most 
distinguished for this people were the Proconsular, 
in which were Carthage, Numidia, and the two Mau- 
ritinias. They cover a long and narrow strip of land 
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extending about two thousand miles from the borders 
of Egypt on the east, to the Atlantic ocean on the 
west. Its average width is probably less than three 
hundred miles. It has the Mediterranean sea on the 
north, and the Sandy Desert on the south. 

Although this territory is situated in the temper- 
ate zone, mostly between the thirtieth and the thirty- 
seventh degrees of north latitude, the heat is often 
rendered exceedingly oppressive, during the summer 
months, by the proximity to the Great Desert, whose 
winds have a withering effect on the vegetables and 
animals of the country. 

The Atlas mountains extend great distances, run- 
ning mostly parallel to the Mediterranean coast, and 
have several peaks and spurs, whose relations to 
the main chain are broken. The climate, soil and 
productions are excecdingly various. Some delight- 
ful spots are found among the mountains, whose 
coolness and verdure are a perpetual source of en- 
joyment. But the general aspect of the country is 
sad, bearing unmistakable marks of ruin and decay. 

Africa Felix, embracing an extensive district of 
North Africa, is described by old Roman writers as 
the granary of Italy, and the jewel of the empire ; 
but it now seems, when seen under a July and Au- 
gust sun, but little better than a desert. Indeed, 
the desert is gradually advancing towards the sea, 
dispersing the population and producing a wide- 
spread solitude. Populous cities and flourishing 
fields that once greeted the traveller are now hard 
to find. 


THE DONATISTS. o 


REMARKS ON THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF THE 
COUNTRY UNDER CONSIDERATION. 


This region, says Mr. Perry, in his history of 
Tunis and Carthage, was early settled by a prim- 
itive race, of whose name and character we have 
but feeble traces. Its history, he says, begins only 
with the arrival of the Phcenician colonists, ten or 
twelve centuries before the Christian era. From 
that time great and marvellous changes began to 
take place. The natives were absorbed by the more 
powerful colonists, and great cities and states were 
founded, the most important of which were Carthage 
and Utica. The former of these cities brought under 
its sway all its rivals upon the continent of Africa, 
including Cyrenaica, founded by the sturdy Greeks, 
who were finally overcome by intrigue rather than 
bravery. Carthage, launching her forces upon the 
Mediterranean for the conquest of Sardinia and 
Sicily, was met in the latter island by the soldiers of 
Rome, which was then just emerging from the period 
of infancy. Weare now on the eve, or the com- 
mencement, of the long and bloody contests between 
Carthage and Rome. 


THE THREE PUNIC WARS. 


These wars, in which the generals, Hannibal on 
the side of the Carthaginians, and Scipio, surnamed 
Africanus, on that of the Romans, were conspicu- 
ous, lasted nearly one hundred and twenty years, 
ending about a century and a half before the birth 
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of Christ, with the ruin of Carthage and the reduc- 
tion of her people and territory under the Roman 
rule. Under Rome, Carthage was rebuilt, and proba- 
bly attained greater splendor and magnificence than 
when it was the capital of a mighty empire. Asa 
Pheenician city, Carthage was the abode of princely 
merchants, intriguing politicians, and mighty war- 
riors. Asa Roman city, it was the resort and abode 
of learned men who cultivated the fine arts, and made 
these African shores as distinguished for civilization 
and refinement, as they had been, at an earlier period, 
for military glory and commercial enterprise. But 
still it was notorious for the most horrible acts of 
idol worship, in the midst of which christianity was 
introduced at an early period, at what time we are 
not informed, as we are of the persecutions of Chris- 
tians by the heathen rulers; especially by Tertullian 
in his able defence of the Christian cause. It was in 
this country that Felicita and Perpetua, two noble 
females, suffered martyrdom while it was under the 
heathen rulers. But in process of time christianity 
spread over the whole land. 

In this country, says Perry, where to-day the 
Koran reigns, arose innumerable churches, from 
Egypt to Tangiers, from the desert to the coast. 


RISE OF THE DONATISTS. 


With the exception of the Novatians, who were 
in the field as dissenters from the main body of pro- 
fessed Christians, about half a century earlier, the 
Donatists were the largest community of the sound 
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evangelical class, in early times. The circumstances 
of their origin, and events connected with it, I will 
relate in the language of Mosheim, although some of 
his statements may not altogether agree with other 
statements less tinctured with Catholic prejudices: 

‘*Mensurius, bishop of the Catholic church of 
Carthage, in Africa, died in the year 311; and the 
greatest part of the clergy and people chose in his 
place the archdeacon Cecilian, who, without waiting 
for the assembly of the Numidian bishops, was 
consecrated by those of Africa alone. 

‘* This hasty proceeding was the occasion of much 
trouble. The Numidian bishops, who had always 
been present at the consecration of the bishops of 
Carthage, were highly offended at their being ex- 
cluded from this solemn ceremony, and assembling 
themselves at Carthage, called Cecilian before 
them, to give an account of his conduct. The flame 
thus kindled, was greatly augmented by certain Car- 
thaginian presbyters who were competitors with 
Cecilian, particularly Bostrus and Celesius. 

‘*¢ Lucilla also, an opulent lady, who had been rep- 
rimanded by Cecilian for her superstitious practices, 
and had conceived against him a bitter enmity on 
that account, was active in exasperating the spirits 
of his adversaries, and distributed a large sum of 
money among the Numidians to encourage them in 
their opposition to the new bishop.!_ In consequence 
of all this, Cecilian, refusing to submit to the judg- 
ment of the Numidians, was condemned in a council, 
assembled by Secundus, bishop of Tigisis, consisting 

1* 
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of seventy prelates, who, with the consent of a con- 
siderable part of the clergy and people, declared him 
unworthy of the episcopal dignity, and chose his 
deacon, Majorinus, for his successor. By this pro- 
ceeding, the Carthaginian church was divided into 
two factions, and groaned under the contests of two 
rival bishops, Ceecilian and Majorinus. 

“The Numidians alleged two important reasons to 
justify their sentence against Cecilian ; first, that 
Felix of Aptungus, the chief of the bishops who 
assisted at his consecration, was a traditor,? that is, 
one of those who, during the persecution under Dio- 
cletian, had delivered the sacred writings and the 
pious books of the Christians to the magistrates to 
be burnt; and that having thus apostatized from the 
service of Christ, it was not possible that he could 
impart the Holy Ghost to the new bishop. 

“A second reason for their sentence against Ceecil- 
ian was drawn from the harshness and even cruelty 
that he had discovered in his conduct, while he was 
a deacon, towards the Christian confessors and mar- 
tyrs, during the persecution above mentioned, whom 
he abandoned in the most merciless manner, to all 
the extremities of hunger and want, leaving them 
without food in their prisons, and hindering those 
who were willing to succor them, from bringing 
them relief. To these accusations they added the 
insolent contumacy of the new prelate, who refused 
to obey their summons, and to appear before them 
in council to justify his conduct.” 

The Donatists having brought this controversy 
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before Constantine the Great, that emperor, in the 
year 313, appointed Melchiades, bishop of Rome, to 
examine the matter, and he named three bishops of 
Gaul to assist him in the business. In this case, said 
the Donatists, the bishops shut themselves up, and 
in a hurry passed sentence against them, refusing to 
hear their complaints. 

Similar meetings by the order of Constantine were 
convened in a number of different places, all ex parte, 
in all of which the Donatists were condemned. 

Instead of continuing the prolix and extended 
narratives of Mosheim on the subject under consid- 
eration, which are according to the version of the 
Catholics, with whom he appears to have been iden- 
tified, I will give extracts from the descriptions of a 
secular author, who, as an outside observer, was not 
identified with either side. 

Previous, however, to introducing these extracts, 
I will relate this author’s report of the amount of 
money the famous Lucilla is reputed to have paid 
the Numidian bishops, toward advancing her servant, 
so called, Majorinus, to the bishopric of Carthage. 
The details are given in the note.2 As Majorinus 
is said to have been Lucilla’s reader or chaplain, 
this may account for the term servant being applied 
to him. 


THE RISE AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE DONATISTS 
BY GIBBON. 


Although in the following descriptions we have 
not only Catholic versions, but also those of a 
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changeable secular writer; yet, as some of the sen- 
tences are very appropriate, I will not omit those of 
different mould. 

‘‘The complaints and mutual accusations which 
assailed the throne of Constantine, as soon as the 
death of Maxentius had submitted Africa to his vic- 
torious arms, were ill adapted to edify an imperfect 
proselyte. He learned with surprise that the prov- 
inces of that great country, from the confines of 
Cyrene to the columns of Hercules, were distracted 
with religious discord. The source of the division 
was derived from a double election in the church of 
Carthage ; the second, in rank and opulence, of the 
ecclesiastical thrones of the west. Cecilian and 
Majorinus were the two rival primates of Africa; 
and the death of the latter soon made room for 
Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and apparent 
virtues, was the firmest support of his party. 

“The advantage which Cecilian might claim 
from the priority of his ordination was destroyed by 
the illegal, or at least indecent, haste with which it 
had been performed, without expecting the arrival 
of the bishops of Numidia. The authority of these 
bishops, who, to the number of seventy, condemned 
Ceecilian and consecrated Majorinus, is again weak- 
ened by the infamy of some of their personal charac- 
ters, and by the female intrigues and bargains and 
tumultuous proceedings imputed to the Donatists in 
the council of the Numidians which condemned 
Cecilian.”’ 

The above reproachful terms were evidently copied 
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by Gibbon from Catholic history, as were all his 
descriptions of the kind. 

In the following passages we have specimens of 
unusual candor for a secular author of Mr. Gibbon’s 
class : 

‘‘ Both parties,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ accused each other 
of being traitors. The controversy,” says he, ‘in 
which Constantine was concerned, improperly,” as 
he has elsewhere suggested, ‘lasted three years.” 
‘“* As,” says this writer, “the cause of the Donatists 
was examined with attention, perhaps it was de- 
termined with justice ; but perhaps their complaints 
were not without foundation, that the credulity 
of the emperor was abused by the insidious acts of 
his favorite, Otius.”’ This is a candid and sensible 
remark. 

‘« The rise of the Donatists, which scarcely deserves 
a place in history,” says Gibbon, ‘was productive of 
a memorable schism, which afflicted all the provinces 
of Africa above three hundred years, and was extin- 
guished only with christianity itself.” 

‘The inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism,”’ 
continues our author of a two-fold dialect, ‘‘ animated 
the Donatists to refuse obedience to the usurpers 
whose election they disputed, and whose spiritual 
powers they denied.” 

I will leave the above descriptions without com- 
ment at present. 

‘Notwithstanding this irreconcilable aversion, 
the two parties, who were mixed and separated in 
all the cities of Africa, had the same language and 
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manner; the same zeal and learning; the same faith 
and worship. Proscribed by the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers of the empire, the Donatists still main- 
tained in some provinces, particularly in Numidia, 
their superior numbers, and four hundred bishops 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of their primate.’ # 

In the foregoing remarks, it. is plain to be seen, this 
writer is partial and impartial by turns. While he 
had but little affection for the Donatists as a dissent- 
ing party of Christians, he had less for the Catholics 
as such, and as persecutors. His stigmas on the 
Donatists are merely repetitions of the language of 
their adversaries. 

What was said by Gibbon of the Donatists afflict- 
ing Africa, or, in other words, the Catholics, for 
above three hundred years, is in direct opposition, as 
to time, to all Catholic history on this subject, which 
allows them but about one hundred years. Gibbon’s 
date is doubtless correct; and what he says of their 
being extinguished only with christianity itself, has 
reference to the Mahometan conquest and invasion 
of the country, which they have held for about 
twelve centuries. 

Du Pin’s Monumenta was Gibbon’s authority in 
general. My account of this work is given in Chap- 
ter XIV. 

The foregoing statements of the reputed facts 
concerning the doings and affairs of the Donatists 
are for the most part from the writings of Optatus, 
the earliest writer against this people. They have 
been quoted by authors generally with apparently 
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full confidence in their correctness; while Friar 
Baldwin, a semi-modern Catholic writer, whose com- 
ments on some of the positions of Optatus, and also 
of Augustine, will be candidly criticised in these 
narratives, quite often convicts them of historical 
errors. 

Of one subject which he named, he said he doubted 
whether Optatus, secluded in a corner of Numidia, 
ought to have said anything whatever on the early 
affairs of the Donatists, of which he had no records, 
by his own account. 

A brief account of the different kinds of treatment 
of the Donatists, first and last, by the then newly 
proclaimed emperor Constantine, will now be given. 

This proclamation was made by the Roman army 
in 806. At this time the whole empire was full of 
the temples of idols, in whose worship the ruling 
powers and the great mass of the people were 
involved. 

As was stated by Gibbon, the newly proclaimed 
emperor did not gain control of the whole empire 
till after the death of his rival, Maxentius, which 
event happened in 312. Constantine now having 
control of the whole empire, and having openly pro- 
fessed the Christian religion, proclaimed freedom 
of conscience to all parties who professed it. Such 
was the fair prospect for dissenters from the main 
body of professed Christians, in the commencement 
of the reign of the first Christian emperor. But the 
new ruler, instead of pursuing a course so just and 
fair, in his attempts to reconcile the parties by med- 
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dling with their disputes, soon became a partisan 
himself, in opposition to the Donatists, and in his 
support of the dominant party, by splendid patron- 
age aud coercive measures. 

“Krom this time,” says Neander, ‘‘the whole 
matter took another turn; laws of the state now 
appeared against the party of Majorinus; they were 
deprived of their churches, and the places where 
they assembled were confiscated. They were treated 
as transgressors of the imperial laws. The forces 
by which it was sought to destroy them, as usually 
happens, only proved the means of giving them a 
new impulse, and pushed the spirit of enthusiasm 
already existing among them in the bud, into full 
development. 

‘¢ Majorinus, indeed, died in the year 315; but 
with him the schism, which had struck deeper root, 
by no means ceased. Besides, he had rather served 
to give an outward name to the party, than really 
constitute the head and soul of it. The latter had 
until now been Donatus, bishop of Case Migre in 
Numidia, who stood in the same relation to Majori- 
nus as, under similar circumstances, Novatus had 
done to Novatian at the beginning of the Novatian 
schism. But Donatus, the successor of Majorinus, 
was himself the head and soul of the sect. 

‘“ When now the Donatists, in addition to what 
they had done already, transmitted to the emperor, 
in the year 321, a petition, in which they declared 
that nothing would induce them to enter into church 
fellowship with that scoundrel,® his bishop (meaning 
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Cecilian); that they would rather suffer everything 
he might choose to inflict on them; Constantine 
became convinced, doubtless, still more than ever, 
by the tone of this document, of the dangerous con- 
sequences which must follow, if violent measures 
for the restoration of the peace of the church were 
pursued any farther. 

‘“‘]ixperience led him to act according to the prin- 
ciples which, in obedience to the voice of reason and 
the spirit of christianity, he ought to have pursued 
from the beginning. In a rescript addressed to the 
Vicar Verinus, in North Africa, Constantine granted 
the Donatists full liberty to act according to their 
own convictions, declaring that this was a matter 
which belonged to the judgment of God. ‘To these 
principles Constantine remained firm to the end.” 

The persecutions above described continued about 
five years. Constantine died in 887, and for the last 
sixteen years of his reign the Donatists were not 
harassed by any persecuting laws. 

This was the first great temporal state ruler who 
embraced the Christian cause, and his bad example 
in dealing with the Donatists has been followed, 
and very often much surpassed, by countless num- 
bers of professedly Christian rulers in all succeeding 
ages. 

While such a statement is highly discreditable to 
christianity itself, that is still more so which places 
the clergy, in most cases, at the bottom of persecu- 
tion. Temporal rulers always have enough of their 
own various affairs to engross their attention without 
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meddling with religious controversies, which they 
generally as little understand as did Constantine the 
reason of the Donatists for dissenting from the 
Catholic church, or the difficulty of forcing them 
to return to it. 


A GREAT CHANGE IN THE ODIOUS BUSINESS OF 
PERSECUTION BY THE AID OF THE SECULAR 
POWERS. 


In the early age of christianity the persecution 
of Christians, by pains and penalties, was by the 
worshipers of the false gods of the heathen. Differ- 
ent parties had their controversies, but they could 
have no aid from the secular powers against their 
opponents, had they desired it; but no sooner was 
the first emperor, who professed himself a Christian, 
seated on the throne, than there was an entire change 
in the business of persecution, so far as its subjects 
were concerned. Formerly, it was the heathen per- 
secuting the Christians; now, it was Christians per- 
secuting their recusant brethren, who were worship- 
ers of the same God. This bad example of the first 
Christian ruler, who was not naturally a persecutor, 
was doubtless through the influence of persecuting 
court bishops, of whom a countless number has 
existed in all nations, of every age. 


EVENTS IN THE EARLY OPERATIONS OF THE 
DONATISTS. 


As some of these events will be referred to in our 
subsequent narratives, at present I shall have respect 
only to Donatus himself. He was not only con- 
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demned at Rome, but retained there, for what reason, 
or how long, we are not informed. It is said he was 
condemned by the council, so called, on his confes- 
sion that he had rebaptized and reordained fallen 
bishops; ‘lapsed,’ was then the term. This old 
story, which has gone the rounds of all church his- 
tory, was not credited by Friar Baldwin, the Cath- 
olic historian before referred to. 


DONATUS AT ROME. 


After the council at Rome, according to Fleury, 
the Donatists waited on the emperor and complained 
of not being heard in that meeting; that the few 
Catholic bishops shut themselves up, passed sentence 
against them in a hurry, and refused any examina- 
tion of Felix, the ordainer of Cecilian. At length 
Donatus sought and obtained permission of'Constan- 
tine to return to Carthage. Then, says the historian, 
Filumin, an officer of the emperor’s household, sug- 
gested that, for the sake of peace, Cecilian should 
be retained at a place called Brixia, which was ac- 
cordingly done. At the same time the emperor sent 
two bishops, named Eunomius and Olympius, into 
Africa in search of the true church among the con- 
tending parties, which being done, they were to 
remove the two rival bishops, and place another in 
the episcopal chair. 

To abridge a long account, the two bishops spent 
forty days in Carthage on their mission without de- 
ciding which was the prevailing party; but being 
true Catholics, in the end their report favored that 
side, and of course they aided Cecilian in his contest 
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for the episcopal seat. The inexperience of Con- 
stantine appears in his appointing two bishops of the 
same party to decide which side was the strongest. 

Du Pin, in commenting on the plan of Filumin 
to keep Cecilian away from Carthage while the 
search of the above named bishops was being made, 
says he was a partisan of Donatus. On this hy- 
pothesis he had a friend in Cesar’s household. This 
plan for the absence of Cecilian, on the part of the 
prudent Filumin, indicates a decidedly unfavorable 
opinion of the man; and the fact that the two bishops 
above referred to, after forty days’ search among the 
Catholics and the Donatists, could not decide which 
party prevailed, affords conclusive evidence of the 
multitude of the reformers in the populous city of 
Carthage, in the very beginning of their operations. 

Not only in Carthage, the seat of the controversy 
about ordaining Cecilian, did a numerous party 
arise, but the Catholics themselves say that from this 
ordination the whole of Catholic Africa was split 
into two parties, and in most of the churches a 
bishop was designated for each party.® 

In all the accounts, the origin of the Donatists 
is wholly attributed to a disagreement in the choice 
of a new bishop at Carthage. That this was the 
occasion of the schism out of which the new party 
arose is very plain, but that the real cause of it may 
be traced to the opposition of the reformers to the 
old system of church building and management, and 
to a radical change in church discipline and purity, 
will fully appear in our subsequent narratives, 
especially in the last chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


OPTATUS AGAINST THE DONATISTS—THE ORIGIN 
OF THIS WORK. 


This work is described by Friar Baldwin. AI- 
though he was a firm Catholic of the legal profession, 
yet he was an unusually candid historian, and well 
acquainted with the history, both of his own people 
and of the Donatists. In his annotations on Optatus, 
which will be noticed hereafter, he gives brief 
descriptions of the early writings of both parties, 
according to which, Donatus himself wrote many 
works concerning his own sect, of which one Vitel- 
lius was a sharp defender, as was Parmenian, the 
successor of Donatus. 

In the meantime, says the Friar, the Catholics 
were almost dumb, as they certainly did not publish 
any works in their own defence; but at length Op- 
tatus, the Catholic bishop of Mileve, in Numidia, 
appeared against the Donatists in reply to the work 
of Parmenian against the Catholics. 

The production now to be examined was in Latin, 
in which language it still remains. By itself it is a 
small concern in the amount of matter; but with 
the notes and comments of various Catholic writers, 
it occupies about one-half of the folio volume which 


bears the name of the ‘‘ Works of Optatus.”’ 
ox 
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But although small in size, yet as it is wholly de- 
voted to matters of controversy between him and his 
opponent Parmenian, I have found more facts in it 
pertaining to the complaints of the ordinary tran- 
sactions of the Donatists, and of their inroads on 
the Catholics, than in Augustine or any other oppo- 
nent of this ancient community. But these com- 
plaints were similar to those which are always made 
concerning a new party which arises in an old and 
lukewarm church. 

This earliest writer against the Donatists was 
severe and mild by turns; but his concessions to his 
opponents were quite unusual, as will hereafter be 
seen. In the midst of his Catholic zeal he claimed 
a brotherhood with the Donatists, and never branded 
them with the odious name of heretics. 

Optatus, says Du Pin, begins his first book with 
words full of charity. He complained that the peace 
which Jesus Christ left to his church was disturbed 
by the schism and the actions of the Donatists, yet 
he gives them the name and the title of brethren. 
Though they renounce us, says he, though all the 
world knows that they hate us and detest us, though 
they would not have us call them brethren, yet we 
will follow the command of the prophet in saying, 
nevertheless ye are our brethren, although ye are 
not good and kind to us. We have one spiritual 
nativity, but are different in our ways; therefore let 
no one wonder that I call them brethren since they 
cannot be otherwise, whether they will or not. 
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Now, said Optatus to Parmenian, so often as I 
have shown that we are the children of the same 
mother, which you cannot deny, yet you continue 
your scandals against us. Finally, with you and 
with us there is the same form of discipline, we read 
the same scriptures, we have the same faith, the 
same rule of faith, and the same sacraments. 

These complaints by Optatus, which are scattered 
in different places in this work, I shall notice under 
appropriate heads. 


AGAINST THE REBAPTIZING OF THE DONATISTS. 


As both the Catholics and the Donatists practiced 
immersion in baptism, there could be no dispute 
between them on the mode of baptism. Optatus 
was in union with the Donatists in maintaining the 
requirement of faith before baptism. The repetition 
of the rite was the principal matter of dispute 
between the parties, except that Optatus, with his 
party, held to the salutary influence of baptism. 
Baptism, said he, makes a man a Christian, and how 
can he be made a Christian the second time? Bap- 
tism in the name of the Trinity confers grace, which 
is destroyed by a second baptism. The apostle 
Paul hath said there is one Lord, one faith, and one 
baptism.1 

If, said Optatus to Parmenian, you still contend 
for the liberty of giving another baptism, then give 
another faith; if another faith, then another Christ ; 
if another Christ, then another God; but, said he, 
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you cannot deny the unity of God without falling 
into the pit of the heretic Marcion. 

We, said Optatus, instead of rebaptizing Dona- 
tists, after the example of the Master, receive them 
with all humility; far be it from us, that we should 
recall them for a second washing. 

There are three things in. baptism, said Optatus 
to his opponent Parmenian, which you can neither 
increase, nor diminish, nor omit. The first is the 
Trinity, without which no baptism was valid. The 
second is the believer. The third is the baptizer. 
But, says this author, they are not of equal weight. 
The first two he pronounced necessary ; for the faith 
of the baptizer, he said there was only a quasi or 
sort of necessity.? 

‘¢ Yes,” says the Catholic bishop Albaspin, in his 
notes on Optatus, “‘ the person baptized ought to 
believe, he ought to have faith, which is not required 
of the administrator of baptism.”’ 

Because the Donatists required faith not only of 
the person baptized, but also of the baptizer, Opta- 
tus accused them of esteeming themselves more holy 
than the Catholics. 

Du Pin, in his closing remarks on this passage, said : 
Optatus endeavored to prove that the faith of him 
who receives baptism is necessary for the validity of 
the sacrament. This, he said, must be understood 
of adult persons only. 

Du Pin, in this case, spoke as a pedobaptist would 
have it, and in favor of his own practice, since there 
is nothing in the original to warrant the assertion. 
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ON THE LAWFULNESS OR UNLAWFULNESS OF RE- 
BAPTIZING. 


You, said Optatus to Parmenian, say it is lawful, 
while we say it is unlawful; and between your 
lawful and our unlawful, the minds of the people are 
wafted to and fro; none will believe you, and none 
will believe us, but they all regard us as a conten- 
tious kind of men. 

Trine immersion is supposed to have been referred 
to by Optatus when he said to the Donatists, we 
defend the union of baptism administered in the 
name of the Trinity. 

Not without reason, says an editor of Optatus, 
some may suspect those trine immersions are here 
referred to which were required in the 50th Canon 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, which reads thus : 

“If any bishop or presbyter do not perform three 
immersions in one baptism, which is given into the 
death of Christ, let him be deposed.” 


THE CENSURES OF OPTATUS OF THE DONATISTS. 


“Thou sittest and speakest evil of thy brother, 
and thou slanderest thy mother’s son. 

‘Thou sawest the thief and didst run with him. 

‘Thou hast thy portion with adulterers.” 

In justice to Optatus in the above censures, I will 
explain his meaning in the following terms : 

In Patristic writing, the term mother means the 
Catholic church; and she being accounted the 
spouse of Christ, all who left her for other lovers 
were termed adulterers. 
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Running with a thief instead of stopping him was 
intended as a reproach on the Donatists, for what 
Optatus called their stealing the Catholic members. 

‘¢God says seek peace and pursue it; and in the 
gospel we read of peace on earth and good will to 
men; but with you there is no peace nor good will 
with us. ? 

‘‘ Behold, says the Psalmist, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 
But nothing of this, will you have with us, your 
brethren. 

‘Peter was informed by Christ that he who had 
been well washed once, had no need of being washed 
again; but you, in your rebaptizing our members, 
give them another washing.’ ? 

This finding baptism in feet-washing was often 
referred to by Optatus. In this case he was wise 
above what was written by his own confession, 
namely, in adding bene, well, to make it read well 
washed. This, with him, was Catholic baptism. 

‘“‘God says, touch not mine anointed, and do my 
prophets no harm, yet how many of the anointed 
priests of God with us, have been spoiled of their 
priestly honors, with you. 

‘Christ knows his disciples by their loving each 
other; but you will not imitate the apostles, by whom 
even Peter, the betrayer of his Master, was beloved.” 


THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEM AMONG THE CATHOLICS. 


As much will soon be said by Optatus from a 
Catholic standpoint on the supposed degradation of 
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the bishops and other officers of the dominant church 
who went to the Donatists, at this point I will give 
a brief account of the aneient penitentiary system. 

Penance is one of the seven sacraments of the 
Catholic church, and penitents, instead of being 
candidates for church membership, are church mem- 
bers, and sometimes officers, in disgrace. 

Such, in the time of Optatus, was the punishment 
of bad bishops with the Catholics, and with men of 
this class he associated all who united with the 
Donatists, hence the sympathy he professed for his 
former brethren of the episcopal order, and of the 
other classes of converts by the Donatists, among 
whom Optatus seemed to suppose the penitentiary 
system was in vogue; whereas nothing of it appears 
in their history in all that is said of their church 
polity by Augustine and others. They turned out 
of their churches at once those whom the Catholics 
placed under penance. 

‘‘The church,” said Optatus, ‘“‘is divided into 
four classes, namely, bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
and the faithful, or the laity; not one of these 
classes, said this complaining writer to the Donatist 
bishop Parmenian, have you been willing to spare. 
God mourns over those sacrilegious acts of yours. 
You have found young men whom you have put 
under penance lest they should be ordained.” 

Those who were put under penance were disqual- 
ified from officiating in any office. 

‘You have found faithful old men whom you 
have made penitents; acknowledge you have per- 
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verted their souls. You have found deacons, pres- 
byters and bishops, whom you have made laymen ; 
acknowledge you have perverted their souls. You 
have sharpened your tongues into swords for the 
death of our clergy, not of their bodies, but of their 
honors; you have slaughtered, not their members, 
but their names. The men still live in their mem- 
bers, but of what avail are they, but to bear about 
the funereal badges of their slaughtered dignity ? 
Oh, the unheard of impiety, that the priests of God 
should be thus slaughtered among your penitents. 
You have committed a living homicide. God 
says, touch not my anointed, and do my prophets no 
harm.” 

The large accessions to the Donatists from the 
Catholic clergy are clearly indicated by the above 
complaints. All who continued in office in their 
new connection were of course rebaptized and 
reordained. 


OPTATUS COMPLAINS OF THE DONATISTS FOR THE 
DIVISIONS THEY CAUSED AMONG THE CATHOLICS. 


‘You can remember,” said he, to his antagonist 
Parmenian, ‘‘ how, not long since, by your prosely- 
ting measures, the members of the mother church 
were scattered. For you could not seduce a whole 
household at once. But either the wife went away, 
leaving her husband behind her, or else both parents 
were seduced, and the children were unwilling to 
follow them; or, it may be, the sister wandered 
away, and the brother remained at home.’ Such, 
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said Optatus, are the divisions of the persons and 
the families of piety by your unlawful persuasions. 

The censorious bishop reproached his opponents 
who made such inroads among his people with enter- 
ing dwellings with the familiar salutation, ‘‘ Peace to 
this house, peace be with you;” while, said he, like 
those of old, you cry, ‘‘ Peace, peace, where there is 
no peace ;’’ and this is because you esteem yourselves 
to be the only holy people. If you think you suffer 
persecution, say, said he, what do whole provinces of 
Catholics suffer from you? # 

The great success of the Donatists in gaining ad- 
herents to their cause from the Catholic ranks, may 
be inferred from the foregoing complaints of Optatus. 


FREE REMARKS OF OPTATUS ON THE PROSELYTING 
MEASURES OF THE DONATISTS. | 


For the most part he addressed them in the serious 
manner of the foregoing details, but occasionally his 
language was quite humorous and sarcastic. 

When the Donatists reoccupied their churches 
which had been used by the Catholics, they of course 
found some renovating measures needful, which the 
over-sensitive bishop turned to a bad account against 
his own people, in the following terms: You, said 
he, have scraped the stones of the pavements, have 
whitewashed the walls of the churches, and have 
washed the baptismal baths and garments. Go on, 
said he, with your cleansing process, and wash the 
water itself if you can; why leave anything un- 


washed. 
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Optatus continued his flings against his opponents 
by comparing them to skillful fowlers in the hawking 
system, in which captured birds catch the free, and 
dead birds kill the living ones. 

Such, said he to Parmenian, is your practice in 
rebaptizing and in penitence. 


OPTATUS’S LIST OF THE COUNTRIES WHERE CHRIS- 
TIANITY WAS SPREAD IN HIS TIME, ABOUT 368. 


As the Catholics claimed special relation to all 
Christendom, the object in this case seems to have 
been to show their superiority over the Donatists. 

I will give the list as I find it in Optatus, without 
any chronological order. 

Africa, Spain, Italy, Gaul, three Pannonias, Dacia, 
Misia, Thrace, Achaia, Macedonia, all Greece, Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Pamphylia, Phrygia, Cilicia, 
three Syrias, two Armenias, all Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and innumerable islands, so numerous that they can 
hardly be named. 

Britain is not named in this list, for which no 
reason is given, although christianity was planted 
there at an early period; but it was some time after 
Optatus before Austin with his forty monks was sent 
there to convert the Saxons. 

In none of the above named countries, said Op- 
tatus to the Donatist, Parmenian, are your people 
found, except in a corner of Africa. O, ungrate- 
ful and foolish presumption, said he, that you should 
attempt to persuade men that you alone have the 
true Catholic faith. 
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In opposition to the assertion of the Donatists 
being confined to a corner of Africa, Optatus at 
another time decidedly implicated them in what was 
not then customary with the Catholics, of sending 
out missionaries not only to Spain and Gaul, but 
over the seas, to remote regions of other tongues. 

By a change of language Optatus addressed his 
opponent in the following pacific terms: 

We, said he, pray for you willingly, while you 
may pray for us unwillingly; so you see, brother 
Parmenian, the holy bonds of brotherhood between 
you and us cannot be wholly broken asunder; let 
human suspicion cease; let the assurance of each 
party be silent; who may be the transgressor God 
alone can judge. 


THE DONATISTS SETTLED IN ROME. 


According to Optatus, by the request of some of 
this people who were settled in Rome, a bishop 
was sent from their brethren in Africa, to form 
them into a church of their own order. Victor was 
the name of the bishop thus sent from Africa. None 
of the circumstances of this transaction, nor the 
number of the church, are given. Victor, of course, 
was the first pastor. His successors, according to 
Optatus, were Claudian Lucian, Macrobius, Enco- 
lapius, and Boniface. The date of the organization 
of the church is not given, but if the pastors were but 
for short periods in office, it must have been soon 
after the rise of the Donatists in Africa. This is 
the only instance I have found of so many names of 
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pastors, in succession, in any of the churches of the 
Donatists. At this time, according to Optatus, 
about 368, the Catholics had forty churches in Rome, 
but Friar Baldwin thinks they had a greater number. 

To belittle the Donatists in comparison with his 
own people, Optatus thus described their early 
efforts : 

‘* Victor, at Rome,” said he, *“‘ was a son without 
a father, a tyro without a principal, a disciple without 
a master, a follower without a leader, an inhabitant 
without a house, a guest without a lodging place, a 
pastor without a flock, a bishop without a people.” 

To these historical sketches from Optatus, I will 
add brief extracts from the comments of two able 
Catholic writers on his work. 

Some remarks on the Macarian war, by Optatus, 
will be given in the next chapter. 


OBSERVATIONS ON OPTATUS BY BISHOP ALBASPIN. 


This is a laborious work of a learned and unusu- 
ally candid Catholic bishop, whose main object was 
to describe the errors and faults of the Donatists 
from his own standpoints. He begins with baptism. 

The fault on this subject was, that they washed 
again those who had been baptized ; but, says the 
bishop concerning this matter, there are many things 
to be observed. 

‘‘ In the first place,” said he, ‘* the Donatists, ac- 
cording to their institution and doctrine, did not 
rebaptize the Catholics, for they tenaciously held 
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with them to only one baptism, and that Christians 
were to be only once baptized. 

‘‘In the second place, the repetition of baptism 
was not the special and peculiar fault of this sect, 
neither did it originate with the Donatists, but. it 
came from the divine Cyprian, who taught through 
all Africa, that heretics coming into the church 
must be rebaptized; and whatever he taught was 
held as a rule of faith.” 

The account of Cyprian’s council in support of 
his rebaptizing policy may be found in Chapter VIII. 

The fault of rebaptizing, says the bishop, was 
followed by that of reordaining. 

Of the abundance of errors and faults ascribed to 
the Donatists by bishop Albaspin, I will only refer 
to the following: 

They held that all Catholic churches of the east 
and west were infected and polluted by their con- 
nection with Cecilian and his successors. 

They held that the visible church of Jesus Christ 
does not, and ought not to, consist of any but the 
innocent and harmless, who are free from spots and 
falls. 

The Donatists made laymen of Catholic deacons, 
presbyters and bishops; and all who joined them of 
all clerical orders were immersed again in water.® 


ANNOTATIONS ON OPTATUS BY FRIAR BALDWIN. 


This is a work of about twenty folio pages; it is 
highly commended by bishop Albaspin, whose obser- 
vations on Optatus have just been reviewed. 
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Both these authors concur in the opinion that Op- 
tatus had been much corrupted in former works, 
and Baldwin claimed to have taken much pains to 
ascertain the original text. 

In surveying this mass of historical facts, which 
abounds in the lore of ecclesiastical antiquities, 
which makes one wonder at.the labor and researches 
of the author of the legal profession, I find but few 
statements except of a general character. 

This work will hereafter be more generally no- 
ticed, when extracts from it will be made. 

At present I will observe, in passing, that although 
Friar Baldwin was a decided Catholic, yet he criti- 
cised the positions of men of his own party with 
great freedom. 


CHAPTER III. 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE DONATISTS. 


From the death of Constantine the Great to the 
reign of Julian was a period of about a quarter of a 
century, during which Constantine II., Constantius 
and Constans, sons of the founder of the dynasty, 
occupied the imperial throne. 

Of none of these reigns, so far as the Donatists 
were concerned, do I find so much information as 
of that of Constans, under whose administration of 
the empire occurred the Macarian war, accounts of 
which will occupy a considerable portion of this 
chapter. | 

Although it is said that Constans at first did not 
seem disposed to engage in severe measures against 
the Donatists, to force them back into the church, 
yet under him, in the end, this people were most 
severely persecuted. 

After Constantine the Great, the Roman empire 
was divided into two parts, which were called the 
eastern and western, from their geographical posi- 
tions. The western portion, in which North Africa 
was included, fell to Constans, who, says Neander, 
instead of forcible measures in the early part of his 
reign, simply employed those means which were 
then frequently resorted to on the part of the court 
for the purpose of making proselytes. 
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In the year 340, the emperor directed his two 
commissioners, Ursacius and Leontius, to endeavor 
by the distribution of money under the name of 
alms to win over the Donatist churches; and as the 
said emperor at the same time issued an edict whereby 
he called upon the North African Christians to re- 
turn back to the unity of the church which Christ 
loved, it was the less possible that the object of these 
measures should remain concealed from the Donatist 
bishops. 

On the failure of this covert scheme for gaining 
the Donatists, forcible measures were the next resort. 
The Donatists now were to be deprived of their 
churches, and they were actually fallen upon by 
armed troops while assembled in them for the wor- 
ship of God. Hence followed the effusion of blood, 
and the martyrdoms of which the Donatists so often 
complained of their adversaries. Those who fell 
victims in these persecutions, says Neander, were 
honored by their party as martyrs, and the annual 
celebration of the days of their death furnished new 
means of enkindling the enthusiasm of the Donatist 
party. In the times under consideration Gratius had 
succeeded Cecilian as bishop of Carthage. Both he 
and the emperor Constantius, says Robinson, per- 
secuted the Donatists with great severity. 

At an early period this persecuted people entirely 
renounced the church and state policy, and, of course, 
‘‘What has the emperor to do with the church?” 
was their reply to the offers of royal bounty. 

The evil spirit, before openly combated in the 
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church, said they, was now a still more dangerous 
enemy, in its covert attacks, since it made a pretext 
of religion itself, and strove to insinuate itself into 
men's hearts by flattery.! 


THE MACARIAN WAR AGAINST THE DONATISTS, 
IN 347. 


This followed the unsuccessful experiments with 
the royal bounty, which was rejected by the Dona- 
tists. This is the only case among all the severe per- 
secutions of this people of which we have any detailed 
accounts ; and in this case all the reputed facts are 
from the pen of Optatus, who had no records, but 
related what he had heard; and when the Donatists 
objected to only hearsay news, he retorted that it 
was all they had themselves. But, unhappily for the 
Donatists, nothing from them direct has been pre- 
served. Almost the whole of the third book, or 
chapter, of Optatus is occupied with the war under 
consideration. The burden of his remarks consists 
in explanations and apologies of the course of Maca- 
rius in his treatment of the Donatists, although he 
admitted in the beginning of his work that in many 
ways they were very roughly treated. 

According to Mosheim, after the repulse of Maca- 
rius with the royal bounties, he no longer used the 
soft voice of persuasion, but that of authority; and 
from what was said by Optatus we may infer he 
appointed a time for his coercive policy; and as the 
news spread abroad, thousands collected to witness 
the operation. 
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The scene to be described was in the town of 
Bagnai, in the province of Numidia, a place distin- 
guished for the number of the Donatists from the 
first. As Macarius was without a military force, he 
sought one of count Sylvester, from whom he ob- 
tained a company of armed horsemen, who came 
equipped with the death-dealing arms of the age, 
that is, quivers filled with arrows. 

As the business on hand was not the work of a 
day, this military company must be provided with 
quarters and supplies; concerning these no small dif- 
ficulty was encountered, both from the magistrates 
and the citizens. The eventful and fearful crisis 
has arrived. 

Macarius, surrounded with his military aid, pro- 
claimed the Catholic union; in other words, he 
commanded the Donatists to go into the Catholic 
church, unite with them in worship, and adopt the 
Catholic faith. 

Then, said Optatus to the Donatist bishop Parme- 
nian, you all ran away ; you were all in fear, and fled 
with precipitation and alarm; then again, said he, 
the words of the Psalmist were verified by you, 
‘“‘ They were in fear where no fear was.” Wherefore 
your bishops and their clergy all fled away, and 
some were killed. The more resolute and robust 
fled far away, where they were captured, and after- 
wards were sent into exile. 

The current language of historians, in their de- 
scriptions of this assault upon the Donatists, repre- 
sents them as being a party to the war, whereas it 
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was a war against them, not with them; and the 
frequent assertions of Optatus that all fled when the 
assault commenced upon them, is entirely against 
the idea of their fighting in their own defence. 

A people who suffer persecution, but do not per- 
secute, was their stereotyped and cherished motto. 
This character for their community they everywhere 
proclaimed, and against everything warlike or coer- 
cive in religious concerns or with religious people, 
they always most earnestly contended. 

Excepting in their defence of church purity against 
the lax and corrupt system of the Catholics, there 
was no point on which they were more at variance 
with Augustine than on his coercive and persecuting 
policy. Nowhere in all church history can be found 
a more non-resisting people under the assaults of 
their enemies except by arguments. \ 

They were treated as rebels by Macarius, and his 
mission and policy were to bring them into the 
Catholic church, peaceably if he could, forcibly if 
he must. 


COMMENTS OF CATHOLIC AUTHORS ON THE MACA- 
RIAN WAR AGAINST THE DONATISTS. 


If, said Augustine, Macarius was unduly severe 
on the Donatists, and went beyond the Christian 
law for dealing with heretics, he had recourse to the 
law of the king, that he should fight for the Catholic 
union. I do not say, said he, that Macarius did 
nothing wrong, but your doings were much worse 
than his, against the Catholics through all Africa ; 
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say no more, brethren, of Macarian times; so far 
as our men were cruel, their acts were highly dis- 
pleasing to us. 

Du Pin repeats a long list of the apologies by Op- 
tatus for Macarius’s treatment of the Donatists, some 
of which, in his opinion, were not very solid. 

Optatus argued that the killing of the Donatists 
by Macarius in his war against them for heresy, was 
sanctioned by Moses killing three thousand for wor- 
shiping the golden calf, and Phinehas and Elijah for 
those they killed. 

Macarius, said Optatus, did not persecute like the 
heathen emperors, whose policy was to drive the 
Christians out of their churches, while that of Maca- 
rius was to drive the Donatists into the Catholic 
churches, where they might worship God together 
in the spirit of peace and unity. 


THE FOLLOWING REMARKS ARE FROM PROTESTANT 
WRITERS: 


The opinion of Mosheim of the measures now 
under consideration is expressed in the following 
terms: ‘During the troubles with the Donatists 
in the reign of the emperor Constans, several steps 
were taken against this people, which the equitable 
and impartial will be at a loss to reconcile with the 
dictates of humanity and justice, nor indeed do the 
Catholics themselves deny the truth of this assertion, 
and hence the complaints which the Donatists made 
of the cruelty of their adversaries.” 2 

Relative to the measures of Macarius, and also of 
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those of other imperial commissioners, who sought 
to convert the Donatists to the Catholic faith, a re- 
mark of Neander will doubtless properly apply : 
‘Tt cannot be exactly determined,” says he, ‘how 
much in all that was done, proceeded from the im- 
perial edicts, and how much from the despotism, the 
passion, or the cruelty of individual commanders.’ 3 

Leontius, Ursacius, Macarius, Paulus Taurinus, 
and Romanus were the persecutors specifically 
named by the Donatists, in Numidia, and Bagnai is 
the principal town they have named for the effusion 
of their blood. But of none of their persecutors 
have they complained so much, as of Macarius ; for 
the defence of whom all sorts of arguments have 
been employed by the Catholics, especially by Opta- 
tus and Augustine. 

How many of the Donatists were killed’ in this 
war, or were banished by the civil authorities, we 
have no information. In all Catholic descriptions 
there is apparently a studied silence on this subject. 
Optatus merely says some were slain, and others were 
banished. All the deaths doubtless were effected 
by the armed force above described. 

So notorious was this war that the Donatists re- 
ferred to it by simply naming it ‘‘ Macarian times,”’ 
and those concerned in it, or upheld it, they 
called ‘‘ Macarians.”’ ‘These terms with the Catho- 
lics were exceedingly reproachful. Of this whole 
transaction we have no information from the Dona- 
tists themselves. None of their writings on this 
subject have come down to us, which would doubt- 
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less present a very different view of this cruel and 
terrible war. But, unhappily for the memory of this 
people, the true and real history of this ancient affair 
will never be made public. 


PERSECUTING MEASURES OF AUGUSTINE. 


I name these measures in this place for the purpose 
of describing them in connection with the scenes of 
the Macarian war, although they were put in opera- 
tion about half a century later. They originated in 
the local councils or synods, as they were sometimes 
called, at one of which, in 403, a plan was proposed 
for a general conference with the Donatists for the 
discussion of the differences between them and the 
Catholics. To Augustine we are indebted for the 
history of these councils ; in which, although young 
in the episcopal office, he was evidently their prin- 
cipal manager; and in all his reports of their doings 
it plainly appears that the magistrates of Africa were 
very remiss in executing the persecuting laws against 
the Donatists; one of which, he said, had not been 
enforced at all, except in Carthage. 

In the record of a council in Carthage in 404 we 
find the following statement: ‘It is now full time 
for the emperor to provide for the safety of the 
Catholic church, and prevent those rash men from 
terrifying the weak people, whom they cannot se- 
duce. We think it is as lawful for us to ask assist- 
ance against them, as it was for Paul to employ a 
military force against the conspiration of factious 
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men.” ° This is a new version of the conduct of the 
apostle Paul in the case here referred to. 


. 


A NEW PETITION TO THE EMPEROR. 


Before the laws were sent into Africa, says Augus- 
tine, which compelled the heretics to come into the 
church, some of the brethren, among whom I was 
one, were of the opinion that although the madness 
of the Donatists raged everywhere, yet we should 
not petition the emperors to forbid any one simply 
to be of that heresy, by inflicting punishment on all 
who embraced it, but desire them to make a law to 
restrain them from offering violence to any that 
either preached or held the Catholic faith; which 
we thought might in some measure be done after 
this manner. 

The Theodosian law which decreed a fine of ten 
pounds of gold against the clergy of all heretics was 
Augustine’s substitute in this case. 

This was a new idea; as thus far, as the Donatists 
denied being heretics, they had not been dealt with 
as such, and Augustine appears to have been the 
first who attempted to subject them to the penalties 
of the Theodosian code. 

To accomplish his plan he must have the authority 
of the imperial court, which was either at Rome or 
Ravenna; either of which was at a considerable 
distance from his residence in Africa. Before, says 
he, our legates could get to court,* as new and 
grievous complaints against the Donatists had been 
made, the emperor, in his great piety, rather than 
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suffer them to carry the badge of Christ against 
Christ, and err and perish, had published a new law 
against them. As soon as this new law, said Augus- 
tine, came into Africa, its influence was so great that 
the true mother received multitudes into her bosom, 
and only a hardened company retained their obsti- 
nate and unhappy animosity against her. 

The character of these new converts to the Cath- 
olic fold is thus described by the self-complacent 
bishop: At first, they maintained their new posi- 
tions by dissembling their opinions; but in process 
of time these dissemblers, by hearing the preaching 
of the Catholic truth, became true converts to the 
Catholic faith, especially after the conference at 
Carthage. This last position will hereafter be criti- 
cised by Augustine’s own party. 

The remaining part of this chapter will be occu- 
pied with descriptions of the changed condition of 
the Donatists, under different reigns, to the time of 
Theodosius the Great. 


GREAT CHANGES IN FAVOR OF THE DONATISTS 
UNDER A NEW EMPEROR OF THE CONSTANTINE 
RACE. 


Julianus Flavius Claudius was his Latin name ; 
he was the grandson of Constantine the Great, and 
the nephew of his second son, named Constantius, 
whom he succeeded as emperor in 361. I can say 
but little of the early years of this singular man, 
usually called the Apostate. In his younger days 
his life was often in danger amidst the jealousies of 
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the Constantine family. I can find no reliable ac- 
count of what led him to renounce christianity in 
favor of the idol system, the religion of his ancestors. 
It is said he revolted from the intolerance of the 
established church, and hated its persecutions. On 
the other hand, it is alleged he persecuted those 
whom he blamed as persecutors. 


THE DONATISTS FAVORED BY JULIAN. 


On his accession to the throne the Donatist bishops 
transmitted to him a petition, in which they besought 
a ruler who required only justice, to rescind the un- 
just decrees that had been issued against them. 

There could be no difficulty, says Neander, in 
obtaining a favorable answer, since the petition per- 
fectly agreed with the principles of the emperor. 

He therefore issued an edict, by which everything 
under the preceding reigns had been unlawfully un- 
dertaken against them was to be annulled.® 

Optatus commented boastfully on the peace of the 
Catholic church in Africa, in the east, and beyond 
other seas, in the commencement of Julian’s reign. 
He also spoke reproachfully of the emperor as a 
ruler, and he frequently said to the Donatists, they 
ought to be ashamed to ask or receive their freedom 
from such an unworthy emperor; their exile, he 
said, was what they deserved, and the peace of the 
church was owing to their being in foreign regions. 
Then, said Optatus, there were no schisms in the 
church, neither was it lawful for the pagans to 
perform their sacrilegious rites, and a peace well 
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pleasing to God was enjoyed by all Christian people. 
But, said he, the same edict which restored liberty 
to you opened the idol temples, and yet you were 
not ashamed to partake of the common joy. By 
the term common joy, I suppose we are to under- 
stand that many others besides the Donatists rejoiced 
in the decree of religious freedom for all parties. 
Then, said Optatus, in his address to the Donatists, 
you became rabid; then you became angry, tearing 
in pieces the members of the church, and by subtle 
seductions and savage slaughters you provoked the 
sons of peace to make war against you. The details 
of other charges by this author I will here omit.® 
But the whole list of the worst impeachments of 
the Donatists in the writings of Optatus, which are 
utterly at variance with his former mode of address- 
ing them, are found in the descriptions of Augustine, 
and also in those of Du Pin, Fleury, and other Cath- 
olic authors of the more candid class; and also by 
most Protestant writers, wholly on the authority of 
Augustine. That it would have been more com- 
mendable for the Donatists to have remained in the 
exile to which they were doomed by Catholic em- 
perors, than to have gained their freedom by the 
ill-esteemed Julian, seems the logical conclusion of 
their reasoning. But did the orthodox bishops 
reason thus who were banished by Arian rulers ? 


JULIAN CONTRASTS THE LAWS OF THE CATHOLICS 
WITH HIS OWN, ON RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


I believe, said Julian in a letter to the inhabitants 
of Bostra, the leading men of the Galatians would 
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feel themselves more indebted to me than my prede- 
cessors in the government; for it happened under 
the latter that many of them were banished, perse- 
cuted, and deprived of their property; and indeed 
whole masses of heretics, as they are called, were 
swept off at a stroke; so that in Samosata, Cyzicus, 
Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and among many 
other races of people, entire villages were made 
desolate. But, under my government, the fact has 
been the very reverse; for the banished have been 
permitted to return, and their property is restored 
by our laws-to those whose estates had been con- 
fiscated.’ 

Although the reign of Julian was but about two 
years, yet the favorable circumstances the Donatists 
enjoyed under it, continued under the short reign 
of his successor, Jovian; and nearly the same may be 
said of them under the Valentinians, Valens and 
Gratian, to the time of Theodosius the Great, whose 
reign of sixteen years included the four in which he 
was a colleague with Gratian. 

Although Theodosius was severe on all heretics, 
as the code which bears his name sufficiently shows, 
yet his most energetic measures were employed for 
the abolition of idolatry, and the destruction of the 
idol temples which were still. numerous throughout 
the empire. Men, says Neander, of the ancient and 
noble families of Rome, ventured to raise their voice 
in favor of the religion of the eternal city. 

Among the advocates of the idol worship were 
magistrates and lawyers, the most eloquent orators 
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and the most able writers. They claimed the same 
right to their temples as the Christians to their 
churches, and the same freedom for their worship. 
Theodosius died in 895. This was about the time 
that Augustine began to write against the Donatists, 
in which he attempted to expose them to the penal- 
ties of the Theodosian code .against heretics, which 
character they always disowned, and which I do not 
find that Theodosius himself ever charged upon them. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF PERSECUTIONS, BY HIS- 
TORIAN WADDINGTON. 


? 


‘‘ In the fortunes of this people,” says this author, 
‘‘do we not trace the usual history of persecution ? 
In its commencement, fearful and reluctant; and, as 
it were, conscious of its corrupt origin, it irritates 
without depressing; it next suspends the attack ; 
then the object rises up and takes courage. 

“The same process is then repeated under circum- 
stances slightly different with the same result. Then 
follows the passionate and sanguinary assault, which 
destroys the noblest of the recusants, while the most 
active and dangerous are preserved by hypocrisy and 
exile ; and thus the sect spreads secretly and widely. 

« The exertions of Augustine against the Donatists 
have attached to the character of that father the 
stain of persecution.” 8 

This statement will be fully verified in the forth- 
coming descriptions of Augustine’s own accounts of 
the various measures he devised for suppressing and 
exterminating this people. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE DONATISTS. 


That this people had able defenders of their cause, 
will be evident from the selections from their writings 
which I am preparing to make. The works from 
which my selections are to be made have long been 
lost, and all that has been preserved of them is now 
found in the works of Augustine, who lived in the 
time of most of the writers which will be named. 
These passages are interspersed in the copious con- 
troversial writings against this people. They were 
originally quoted for the purpose of arguing against 
the sentiments they contain; and by this means there 
has been transmitted to us, by their adversary, a 
large amount of the veritable writings of these 
ancient and hitherto entirely neglected people, which 
otherwise we could never have seen. From the 
passages in Augustine’s writings the following ex- 
tracts will be made. 

Strange as it may seem, no author, even of those 
who have shown some friendship to the Donatists, 
has ever, to my knowledge, made any reference to 
the writings under consideration, so creditable to 
the talents and religious sentiments of their authors, 
and which are so conspicuous, always in italics, 
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amidst hundreds of the Latin folio pages of Augus- 
tine’s works, in his controversies with the Donatists. 

Some small works by Donatus, the first actin, 
bishop of the Donatists at Carthage, have been re- 
ferred to. Parmenian was his successor. By him 
the first large work against the Catholics was pub- 
lished. This was first answered by Optatus. Against 
Parmenian, Augustine published his first large work 
against the Donatists; and from what I find of the 
language ascribed to Parmenian, my extracts will 
be made. 

This first treatise of Augustine against the Dona- 
tists was published but a few years after he was or- 
dained a bishop. The work consists of three books 
or chapters. The main object of the author appears 
to have been the defence of his lax system of church 
discipline in opposition to the strict rules of his op- 
ponents, as on this point the parties were always at 
variance. In his caption he says: ‘‘ In three books 
against the epistle of Parmenian, bishop of the 
Donatists of Carthage, the successor of Donatus, a 
great question I have discussed and solved.” This 
great question with this great church leader of his 
day among the Catholics was, ‘“* Whether, in the 
union and communion of the same sacraments, bad 
members would contaminate the good; and in what 
manner they would not contaminate them.” 

Another question which this ancient church man- 
ager was equally in earnest to discuss and solve was, 
‘‘ How the apostle is to be understood in what he 
said to the Corinthians about putting away an evil 
person from among themselves.” 
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According to the Greek language, he said, it may 
be understood that the evil of their hearts was to be 
put away, instead of a bad member. 

All this kind of reasoning, which in different 
forms will appear in the following narratives, was 
intended to favor the lax system of discipline for 
which Augustine always and everywhere so ear- 
nestly contended.! 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE WORK OF PARMENIAN 
AGAINST THE CATHOLICS. 


“Woe unto those who put evil for good, and good 
for evil; who put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness; who put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter. 

‘¢ Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened that he 
cannot save, neither his ear heavy that it cannot hear. 

‘¢ But your iniquities have separated between you 
and your God, and your sins have hid his face from 
you, that he will not hear. 

‘‘ Wor your hands are defiled with blood, and your 
fingers with iniquity ; your lips have spoken lies, 
and your tongue hath muttered perverseness. 

“None calleth for justice, nor pleadeth for the 
truth; they trust in vanity, and they speak lies; 
they conceive mischief and bring forth iniquity. 

‘‘ Their feet run to evil, and they make haste to 
shed innocent blood; their thoughts are of iniquity ; 
wasting and destruction are in their paths. 

“The way of peace they know not; and there is 
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no judgment in their goings; they have made them 
crooked paths; whosoever goeth therein shall not 
know peace. 

‘‘ Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works 
of darkness, but rather reprove them. 

‘Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, 
touch no unclean thing; go. ye out from the midst 
of her; be ye clean that bear the vessels of the Lord. 

‘**T have not sat with vain persons, neither will I 
go in with dissemblers. 

‘‘T have hated the congregation of evil doers; I 
will not sit with sinners. 

‘‘Gather not my soul with sinners, nor my life 
with bloody men, in whose hands is mischief, and 
their right hand is full of bribes.” 

The work of Parmenian does not contain so many 
passages suitable for these brief selections as those 
hereafter to be noticed. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF PETILIAN 
AGAINST THE CATHOLICS. 


These writings, like all others of the Donatists 
which have been preserved and have come down to 
us, are dispersed in the writings of Augustine, for 
the purpose of refuting them. 

The whole amount of matter thus preserved of 
the veritable writings of Petilian alone, would make 
a pamphlet of no inconsiderable size. They are 
without any order as to subjects, but I shall arrange 
my selections under appropriate heads, and will 
begin with 
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THE SUBJECT OF BAPTISM. 


They who throw against us a two-fold baptism, 
under the name of baptism, have polluted their own 
souls with a criminal bath. 

He who accuses me of baptizing twice, does not 
himself truly baptize once. 

We by our baptism put on Christ; you by your 
contagion put on Judas the traitor. 

He who receives the faith from an infidel, receives 
not faith but guilt. 

Everything depends on its origin and root; trees 
are known by their fruit. 

The character of a baptizer must be well known. 

The apostle Paul says there is one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism; this one baptism we openly profess, 
and it is certain that they who think there are two, 
are insane. 

The most important article on this subject was the 
following: ‘That Petilian, as he said, might fully 
discuss the baptism of the Trinity, he referred to 
the command of Christ to his apostles to teach the 
nations, and to baptize them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 

In contrasting the apostolic teaching and baptism 
with those of his opponents, the Donatist bishop 
addressed his Catholic adversary in the following 
pungent and pertinent terms: 

Whon, O thou betrayer, dost thou teach? Him 
whom thou dost capitally condemn ? 

Whom, O thou betrayer, dost thou teach? Him 
whom thou dost slay ? 

9) 
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Finally, whom dost thou teach? Him whom thou 
mayest have made a homicide ? 

Thus far the business of teaching was the subject 
of discussion; that of baptism followed. 

How, said Petilian to his opponent, dost thou 
baptize in the name of the Trinity? Thou who 
canst not call God thy father, since Christ the Lord 
said: Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the sons of God. Thou who hast not peace 
of mind, hast not God for thy father. 

But how dost thou baptize in the name of the 
Son, thou who betrayest him, and who dost not 
imitate the Son of God in any sufferings, nor in any 
crosses ? 

But how dost thou baptize in the name of the 
Holy Spirit, which descended upon those apostles 
who had not been traitors ? 

Since, therefore, God is not your father, nor are 
you truly born from the water of baptism, and no 
one of you is inwardly born; neither, O ye impious 
men, have you a church father or mother; as such, 
then, ought I not to baptize you, although, just as 
the Jews, in their daily ablutions, as it were, baptize 
their bodies, you may wash yourselves a thousand 
times.” 


PETILIAN ON THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE CATH- 
OLICS. 


Ye progeny of vipers, how can you escape the 
judgment of Gehenna ? 
David, in describing your race, says: Their throat 
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is an open sepulchre, and they flatter with their 
tongues. The poison of asps is under their lips; 
their mouth is full of cursing and bitterness, and 
their feet are swift to shed blood. Destruction and 
misery are in their paths, and the way of peace they 
have not known; the fear of God is not before their 
eyes. 

The Lord Christ admonishes us to beware of false 
prophets who come to us in sheep’s clothing, but in- 
wardly they are rapacious wolves. By their fruits 
you may know them. 

So, verily,-O unprincipled persecutor, with what- 
ever veil of goodness you may shroud yourself; 
with whatever pretence of peace upon your lips you 
may make war against us; and however much you 
may allure men with your false union, so far as you 
practice falsehood and deception, you are truly a son 
of the devil whilst you imitate the works of your 
father. 

Now, said Petilian to his opponent, it is not won- 
derful that you should falsely assume the name of a 
bishop, since it is the true custom of Satan to trans- 
form himself into an angel of light. 

Do you think to serve God by killing us with your 
own hands? Ye err, miserable men, if you think 
thus, for the ministers of God are not executioners. 

When you kill our bodies we have a two-fold bap- 
tism, but the second is of blood, like that which 
Christ endured. Be ashamed, be ashamed, O ye 
persecutors, that you make martyrs like Christ, with 
blood, after their true baptism of water. 
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The law says thou shalt not kill. Cain killed one 
brother, but how many brothers have been killed 
by you? 

Did the apostles ever persecute any one? 

Did Christ ever betray any one? 

Christ in dying taught us how to die, not to kill. 

The apostle Paul tells us of the abundance of his 
own sufferings, not what he made others suffer. 

Christ taught us to suffer wrong, not requite it. 


PETILIAN ON THE BEATITUDES AGAINST THE 
CATHOLICS. 


‘¢ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

You who are inflated with riches, pursue us with 
malicious fury. 

*‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 

You savage men have lost heaven and earth to- 
gether. 

‘“‘ Blessed are they who mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.”’ 

You, our executioners, make many mourn, while 
you do not mourn yourselves. 

‘Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Your righteousness consists in thirsting for our 
blood. 

‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

When can I call you merciful, while you continue 
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to punish just men? And whilst you do this, do you 
not pollute their souls with your most iniquitous 
communion ? ‘ 

‘“‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

When will you see God, who, with foul malice, 
nourish blindness of heart ? 

‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

You frame peace in wickedness, and seek union 
with war. 

‘“‘ Blessed are they who are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

You are not blessed, but you make blessed mar- 
tyrs; with souls heaven is replenished, the memory 
of whose bodies flourishes on the earth. 

This peculiar article of the able and distinguished 
writer among the Donatists, was followed with the 
recital of all the woes pronounced by Christ against 
the hypocritical Scribes and Pharisees. 

O, ye miserable traitors, ought not the scripture 
to be fulfilled in you? 

Paul, the apostle, in his account of the immense 
persecutions which he suffered by all nations, says 
the greatest were from false brethren. 

In the description of charity, this writer, after 
enumerating all its excellent traits of character 
mentioned by the apostles, says, it does not persecute, 
nor inflame the minds of emperors against their 
subjects, nor seize on the property of others, nor 
kill men whom it would rob. 

5x 
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Behold, said Petilian, a most ample warning to all 
persecutors: ‘ Put up thy sword into its sheath, O 
Peter, said Jesus, for they who take the sword shall 
die with the sword.” 

In confirmation of this doctrine he gave many ex- 
amples of distinguished persecutors of the Donatists, 
who, in various ways, came to untimely ends. 

‘* The Lord God never delights in human blood.” 

*“ What have you to do with the king of this 
world?” said Petilian to his opponents. And in his 
comments on the injury which christianity always 
had reason to apprehend from the kingly race, an 
entire folio page is employed. 

‘¢ Where,”’ said he, ‘is the law of God, and what 
becomes of your christianity, amidst the slaughters 
and deaths which you command and execute ? 

‘¢ What is the reason, and wherein is the consis- 
tency, of your calling us heretics, although falsely, 
and yet of being importunate for our communion ?”’ 

‘¢Of the two characters ascribed to us,”’ said Pe- 
tilian, ‘ choose at length, in which you hold us. 

“If you say we are innocent, why do you follow 
us with the sword ? 

‘¢ Or if you say we are criminal, why seek after 
us as though we were innocent ?” 

‘OQ, most subtile dilemma, or, rather, most imper- 
tinent loquacity,” said Augustine. 

Petilian, in the language of David, said to his op- 
ponent, “It is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in man. It is better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence in princes.”’ 
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We do not trust in man, said Augustine, but as 
much as we are able we admonish them to trust in 
the Lord; neither do we*put confidence in princes, 
but as much as we are able we admonish princes to 
trust in the Lord ; and if we ask of princes anything 
in aid of the church, yet we do not put our confi- 
dence in them. Neither did the apostle Paul put 
his trust in that tribune as in a prince from whom 
he obtained armed soldiers for a protection against a 
band of assassins at Jerusalem. 

This theory of Paul’s seeking an armed protection 
will appear hereafter, when it will be examined. 


A POINTED ADDRESS OF PETILIAN TO HIS OPPO- 
NENTS. 


Miserable men, indeed, I call you, who seek after 
our goods, instead of our souls, and are overwhelmed 
with fear respecting possessions thus obtained. 

We who are poor in spirit have no fear concerning 
riches, but fear them; but having nothing, we pos- 
sess all things. 

We who live in the fear of the Lord have no fear 
of any punishments you may inflict upon us with 
the sword. 

Finally, the only thing we fear from you which 
we strive to flee from, is your most injurious com- 
munion, with which you would slay our souls. 

The Lord himself has said, fear not those who 
kill the body, but fear him rather, who is able to 
send the body and soul into the Gehenna of fire. 
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_ PETILIAN’S CLOSING ADDRESS. 


Having expatiated quite freely on the errors of 
the Catholics, as he esteemed them, he thus ad- 
dressed his own community: 

‘‘Come to the true church, O ye people, and flee 
away from all traitors, if you.are are not willing to 
perish with them. 

‘“‘T baptize their members, as having an imperfect 
baptism, and as in reality unbaptized. 

‘“‘They will receive my members, but far be it 
from being done, as truly baptized, which they 
would not do at all, if they could discover any faults 
in our baptism. 

“See, therefore, that the baptism which I give 
you may be held so holy that not any sacrilegious 
enemy will have dared to destroy it.” 


CRESCONIUS AGAINST THE CATHOLICS. 


This able defender of the Donatists was a gram- 
marian, that is, a literary teacher, as that term was 
then understood; and although a layman, yet he 
appears to have been very thoroughly acquainted 
with the history and principles of his own people; 
and from his laborious work, which was reviewed 
by Augustine, my extracts will be made. 

Cresconius was probably a member of Petilian’s 
church in Constantina, whose work against the 
Catholics he ably defended. He and Petilian and 
Augustine were all in the field at the same time 
with large works. 
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** You,” said the Donatist to the Catholic, “ with 
intolerable arrogance, have said that you alone can 
terminate a controversy which to others has appeared 
interminable, and must therefore be left to the 
judgment of God. You, single-handed,”’ continued 
Cresconius, ‘‘ promised to finish a dispute which, after 
so many years; after the labors of so many judges 
and arbitrators ; after the learned disputations of the 
bishops on both sides, before prominent men, could 
never be finished ! 

‘Since,’ continued Cresconius, ‘* you well know 
the thing in question cannot be finished by you, why 
do you assume a useless labor? Why enter upon an 
empty undertaking? Why encounter a vain and 
fruitless task? Do you not make a great mistake in 
thus proposing to do what you cannot accomplish ?” 

Neander, in commenting on this discussion, says: 
‘¢ Cresconius was not so much out of the way when 
he censured the confidence of Augustine, who pro- 
fessed to be able to dispose, so easily, of a contro- 
versy, on which, for so long a time, so many things 
had been said on both sides.” 

Cresconius, like all authors of his party, had one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, for his motto; and to 
this he added, an uncorrupted and true Catholic 
church. The claim of Catholic for their church was 
quite often made by the Donatists, which claim was 
very annoying to the Catholics. 

All the opponents of Augustine among the Don- 
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atists, whether of the clergy or laity, combated his 
lax system of discipline; generally, in a serious 
manner; but occasionally quite otherwise, as the 
following example will illustrate. 


SHARP COMMENTS OF CRESCONIUS ON AUGUSTINE’S 
DEFENCE OF THE VALIDITY OF BAPTISM BY BAD 
MINISTERS, WHO WERE KNOWN TO BE SUCH. 


There is no difference between a baptism admin- 
istered by a drunken priest and that of an apostle, 
was the avowed doctrine of Augustine; a sentiment 
much like this, in his treatise against Petilian, was 
thrown at him by Cresconius. 

Forsooth, said Augustine, thou seemest to thyself 
to have found out where thou mightest spread out 
thy eloquence in reference to that which I laid down 
in my epistle to Petilian, namely, that all who are 
baptized, should place their hope in Christ, whether 
the baptizer be a man of faith or a perfidious man.*! 

After this comment on his own position thus re- 
ferred to, Augustine proceeded, complainingly, to 
repeat the free and peculiar comments upon the said 
position, by his opponent, of which the following is 
a correct version : 

‘*Q, said Cresconius, the excellent power of the 
Catholic priesthood ! 

‘“¢Q, the praiseworthy precepts of righteousness of 
the Good Father ! 

‘Thou mayest, says he, make no difference be- 
tween a man of faith and a perfidious man; and a 
pious and an impious man may seem to thee the same. 
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‘And it is of no profit to live according to good 
morals; because whatever is lawful for a righteous 
man, an unrighteous man also can fully perform. 

‘* What, inquired Cresconius, can be said more 
iniquitous than this precept? 

**Can a man of a spotted character purify another, 
a filthy character wash another clean, an impure 
man make another pure, a faithless man impart 
faith, and a criminal make another innocent?” 

This whole subject had been quite freely discussed 
by the parties previously, in detail; it was also a 
topic of frequent and earnest discussion between 
other Donatists and the famous church leader of 
Hippo, who, in his correspondence with Rogatius, 
the head of the Rogatians, said: Perhaps, among 
your twelve bishops and their clergy, you have not 
one drunken priest. \ 

From the great corruption of the Catholic clergy, 
probably arose the policy, if not the necessity, of 
tolerating the loose clerical morals above referred to. 

Among the remarks of Cresconius in defence of 
the practice of the repetition of baptism, he referred 
to the baptism of the twelve disciples who had been 
baptized by John. Other Donatist writers did the 
same. All of them seemed to take it for granted 
that the twelve disciples were really baptized again.® 

The objective remarks of Augustine to free him- 
self from the dilemma in which he found himself 
involved by the comments and the peculiar logic of 
his shrewd opponent are too long to be repeated. 
He complained that Cresconius used his own words 
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for the purpose of constructing arguments against 
him. If this was so, the bishop was paid in his own 
coin, in his dealing with the Donatists. 

With respect to the deductions of Cresconius, 
whether real or fanciful, from Augustine’s positions, 
he said they did not wholly correspond with his sen- 
timents or his writings. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF GAUDENTIUS 
AGAINST THE CATHOLICS. 


‘* All who will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution. 

‘¢'The time will come when whosoever killeth you 
will think he doeth God service. 

‘¢ Our enemies boast of being in peace and unity, 
but their peace is gained by war, and their union is 
stained with blood. 

‘‘For the teaching of the people of Israel the 
omnipotent God sent prophets; he did not enjoin 
this service on kings; the Lord Christ, the Saviour 
of souls, sent fishermen, not soldiers, for the propa- 
gation of his gospel; he who alone can judge the 
quick and the dead has never sought the aid of a 
military force.” 


ON MAN’S FREE WILL. 


‘God created man free in his own image. How, 
then, am I to be deprived of that by human lordship 
which God has bestowed on me? What a sacrilege, 
that human arrogance should take away what God 
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has bestowed on me, and idly boast of doing this on 
God’s behalf ? 

‘‘ Tt is a great offence against God, when he is de- 
fended by men. 

‘* What must he think of God who would defend 
him with outward force? Is it that God is unable 
to punish offences against himself ? 

‘‘ Hear what the Lord says: Peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 

‘*The peace of the world must be introduced 
among contending nations by arms and the force of 
war. The peace of Christ invites the willing, with 
wholesome mildness; it never forces men against 
their wills.” 

In reply to this eloquent and forcible argument of 
Gaudentius, in defence of a primordial principle of 
the Donatists, Augustine, with entire unfairness, 
reasoned in the following style: 

According to these most fallacious and most vain 
reasonings of yours, said he, the reins would be 
relaxed, and all classes of transgressors might sin 
with impunity, without restraint, and without cor- 
rection; and the king would have no power or 
control over his kingdom, for the correction of any 
offences; the general over his army; the judge in 
his province; the master with his servant; the hus- 
band with his wife; the father with his son. 

In the midst of this controversy, Augustine said 
to his opponent that he knew not the scriptures nor 
the power of God, which induced him to contend so 
strongly for man’s free will, and against coercion in - 
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religious concerns. The Ninevites, he said, were 
compelled to repentance against their wills by the 
power of their king. 

The term “compel them to come in”’ to the feast, 
in the parable of the supper, he held as available for 
his theory of coercion. His exposition of this par- 
able was in the following terms: 

‘‘By highways, we are to understand, heresies ; 
by hedges, schisms. 

‘‘ But in this case,” said he, ‘‘ we may be sure, 
highways signify diverse opinions, and hedges, mean 
perverse opinions.” 

I have thus given specimens of the writings of 
the prominent men amongst the Donatists, most of 
whom appear in the foregoing narratives. Enough 
of these writings has been copied to exhibit the 
ability of this people to defend their cause, and much 
is it to be lamented that so small a portion of their 
writings has been preserved. But scarcely any of 
all those from which I have made selections have 
hitherto been accessible to English readers, as they 
are in the Latin works of Optatus and Augustine; 
and although all that was published of the Donatists 
was intended by these men to operate against them, 
yet so far as their principles were concerned on 
church discipline, religious freedom, and whatever is 
connected with the confederacy of priests and 
princes, it was directly the reverse, and objectively 
they established the evangelical character of the 
Donatists. 

Augustine’s theory that the strict discipline of the 
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Donatists would split the Catholic church into a 
thousand schisms, was a high commendation of the 
reformers, and thus, as it-often happened, his cen- 
sure was their praise. 

There was an early writer among the Donatists, 
Tichonius, all of whose writings are lost. He was a 
grammarian to whom Augustine ascribed a sprightly 
genius and copious eloquence. To this man Parme- 
nian’s epistle was addressed. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CONFERENCE AT CARTHAGE, IN AFRICA, BE- 
TWEEN THE CATHOLICS AND THE DONATISTS. 


We now enter upon the details, of considerable 
length, of one of the most singular and laborious 
transactions in the histery of the Donatists. 

It was now about one hundred years since their 
origin as a separate community, during which time 
their churches were spread over all North Africd, 
amidst persecutions of various kinds. Their churches 
had often been taken from them by armed men, but 
now a plan was laid to gain possession of them for 
the Catholics, by a legal process. 

The bishop of Hippo, the contriver of the plan, 
was then in the full exercise of his episcopal powers 
over the whole country, in which Honorlus, a son of 
the then late Theodosius the Great, occupied the 
imperial throne. This young emperor was a zealous 
Catholic, and Augustine easily obtained an edict for 
the conference, to be described, which was to be com- 
posed only of the bishops of North Africa, all of 
whom, both Catholics and Donatists, were included 
in the summons. 


THE FORM OF THE EDICT. 


Within four months the parties were commanded 
to meet at Carthage. Marcellinus, a friend of Au- 
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gustine, was to preside in the conference, and to act 
as judge. He was appointed to this office in the 
edict, in which he was recognized as the special and 
confidential friend of the emperor. 

At this time the Donatists were numerous, and in 
a prosperous condition, notwithstanding the many 
persecutions to which they had been exposed, and 
the vexatious hindrances to their progress during 
the reigns of all the Constantine dynasty except that 
of Julian. 

Augustine valued himself on his logical skill, 
which having failed to induce the Donatists volun- 
tarily to engage in what they deemed useless dispu- 
tations, the present plan was devised, and to secure 
their attention, in the edict was inserted the follow- 
ing rule: ‘If the Donatist bishops, after being three 
times invited, still declined taking any part in the 
conference, their conduct should be interpreted to 
signify a consciousness of being unable to defend 
their cause, and their communities therefore should 
be compelled to unite with the Catholic church. 
On the other hand, any who might comply with the 
invitation, should at some future time receive again 
the churches of which they were then deprived.” 
This promise, says Neander, was shamefully violated. 

What conditions for what Augustine maintained 
was a free meeting by the request of the Donatists ! 
But as the measure was by an imperial edict, the en- 
trapped people, rather than hazard the loss of their 
churches, complied with the demand, and early in 
June, 411, there might be seen in Carthage two 
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hundred and seventy-nine Donatist bishops, with 
two hundred and eighty-six bishops of the Catholics. 
This company comprised all the bishops of both 
parties except the aged and infirm, and those who 
were hindered on the way. It was a long time, 
however, before this singular meeting was organized. 


THE OVERTURES OF THE CATHOLICS TO THE DON- 
ATISTS. 


These I will give according to Neander’s views, 
not my own. ‘Their bishops,” says he, “made 
overtures to the Donatists which were calculated to 
inspire their confidence.” All hollow, in my opinion. 
“These bishops declared they were ready to resign 
their bishoprics, and to surrender them into the 
hands of the Donatists alone, in case the latter gained 
the victory in the conference. Such a proposition, 
it may be granted, required but little self-denial, 
since, beyond doubt, they were well convinced that 
the case supposed could never happen. There was 
more in the other proposals, that if the cause of the 
Donatists was lost, and if their bishops would come 
over to the Catholic church they should be recog- 
nized in their episcopal character, and stand on the 
same level with the Catholic bishops in the exercise 
of their functions. But if the communities were not 
satisfied with this, both should resign their dignities, 
and the Donatists and Catholics, now united, choose 
a new bishop. ‘Be brethren with usin the Lord’s 
inheritance,’ said Augustine ; ‘let us not, for the sake 
of preserving our own stations, hinder the peace of 
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Christ.’’> What would all this hollow talk amount 
to with the non-confiding Donatists ? 

‘* Augustine preached ir Carthage before the com- 
mencement of the conference, two discourses, in 
which he endeavored to inspire the Catholics there 
with love and gentleness towards the Donatists, and 
called on them sedulously to avoid everything which 
might be calculated to give offence to their excitable 
feelings, or to arouse their passions. ‘ Their eyes 
are inflamed,’ said he; ‘they must be treated pru- 
dently and with forbearance. Let no one enter into 
controversy with the other—let no one at this mo- 
ment even defend his faith by disputation, lest some 
spark from the controversy kindle into a great flame ; 
lest occasion of offence be given to those who seek 
occasion. Do you hear reviling language, endure it ; 
be willing not to have heard it; be silent.' Do you 
say he brings charges against my bishop, and shall I 
be silent? Yes, be silent; repay not revilings with 
revilings, but pray for him.’”’ 

Let the bishops, said the president, signify to the 
people in their sermons to keep themselves quiet and 
be silent; I will publish my sentence, and expose it 
to all the people of Carthage. Thus far the whole 
company appears to have been merely an informal 
gathering from all parts of North Africa, who were 
engaged in quite free remarks on the business for 
which they had been collected together; many of 
them, we may suppose, had never before met each 
other face to face, and from Augustine’s efforts to 
hinder the parties from disputes, we may infer that 
he feared his whole project would be defeated. 
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The most solemn preparations, says Waddington, 
were made by the people of Carthage to give dignity 
and weight to this great and unusual convocation. 
This, of course, was by the Catholics. The undig- 
nified and unpropitious character of this primary 
meeting is doubtless well described in the following 
terms: ‘‘ Amidst such a multitude on both sides,” 
says Neander, ‘the transactions could hardly be 
conducted in a quiet and orderly manner.’ But in 
what he terms ‘‘wearisome and fruitless disputes 
about matters relating to the form of transacting the 
business,” the greater part of the first day was spent. 
As yet no organization was formed, and the whole 
company of almost six hundred bishops, doubtless 
with many of their friends, were concerned in this 
promiscuous assembly. 


THE ORDER OF THE CONFERENCE ANNOUNCED. 


This order, according to imperial command, Mar- 
cellinus announced was arranged according to the 
common mode of judicial proceedings, in which 
deputies were chosen by each of the parties in con- 
troversy, to act and to plead for them ; accordingly, 
he said : 

‘There shall be seven bishops on each side to 
manage the debates. There shall be seven other 
bishops on each side for their counsel if needed, on 
condition that they be silent while the first are 
speaking. There shall be four ecclesiastical notaries 
on each side, to make the records, who shall succeed 
each other by turns. For a further safety there shall 
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be four bishops on each side, to observe the notaries 
and preserve the records.” Thus only forty-four 
bishops were retained of- the whole number who 
came to Carthage. 

The names of the seven debaters on the Catholic 
side were Aurelius, Alypius, Augustinus, Possidius, 
Vicentius, Fortunatus, and Fortunatianus. On the 
Donatist side the debaters were Primianus, Petilia- 
nus, Emeritus, Deodatus, Montanus, Gaudentius, 
and Probatus. I have thus given the full Latin 
names of the principal debaters, and as they were 
selected each party for its own side, they were 
doubtless accounted among their most able men, for 
defending their causes. Augustine was the chief 
speaker among the Catholics, and Petilian with the 
Donatists. 

The distrustful Donatists, says Neander, who were 
prejudiced against the whole business, at first posi- 
tively refused to enter into such an arrangement. 
They declared that the judicial mode of proceeding 
was not applicable to their spiritual concern. But 
at length, being compelled to yield, they chose their 
own men. 

At this point I will give a brief description of the 
manner in which it is supposed, from the history of 
these times, the records of this conference were made 
and preserved, about a thousand years before the art 
of printing was discovered. 

The scribes, or notaries, as they were called, made 
their entries in short-hand, somewhat like modern 
reporters. This was done with styles or gravers, on 
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strips of boards waxed over for the purpose. These 
strips were called tables or tablets. The records thus 
made were afterwards transferred to parchment, the 
material for ancient books. When one set of tables 
was full, another was brought in with new notaries. 
As fast as these singular records were full, the tables, 
or books, as they were also sometimes called, were 
rolled up in wrappers and sealed, to preserve them 
from injury or corruption. All speaking was sus- 
pended while they were changing the notaries. ‘‘ We 
have filled the books,” was the signal for the change.! 


THE ENROLLMENT OF THE NAMES OF THE DELE- 
GATES TO THE CONFERENCE. 


This was a long and tedious business, which I will 
briefly describe. 

In the first place, there are no indications that 
those who came to the conference had certificates 
of their appointment, or that there were lists of the 
members on either side; but instead of this, they 
went promiscuously to the president, where their 
names were enrolled, and the places of their church- 
es. The same was done with respect to the names 
of absent bishops, and the location of their churches. 
Besides answering to their names, the members on 
both sides often had much to say of their difficulties 
at their homes, on the same ground, and of their 
complaints of each other, of which the following 
sharp speeches may serve as specimens: 

Alypius, a Catholic, said he wished that in his 
place they might rejoice in their former union, as 
they rejoiced in other places. 
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A bad union, said the Donatist Petilian, of inno- 
cence and crime, which cannot be in union. 

I have no traitors among my people, said a Dona- 
tist, meaning the Catholics. 

There have never been any Donatists among my 
people, said a Catholic. 

Because they have all been excluded by violence, 
said a Donatist. 

I call God to witness that is a lie, said a Catholic. 

Your holiness, said the president, will deign only 
to say whether there is a Donatist bishop now in 
your place. 

Among the complaints of the Catholics of the 
Donatists was that of their rebaptizing one of their 
bishops who was a nonagenarian. 

The accounts of these singular transactions pre- 
paratory to the full organization of this professedly 
religious convocation occupy about twenty folio 
pages of the “ Works of Optatus,’’ in which they 
are recorded. 


THE FIRST SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 


All the meetings now were held with closed doors, 
in a hall of one of the public baths of Carthage. 
With the company to manage the debates, there en- 
tered about twenty men of various ranks in the im- 
perial government of Africa. This large company 
of state officials was in attendance according to the 
edict of the emperor, as coadjutors, if necessary, of 
the president, Marcellinus. In the opening of this 
first session of the conference, the president, by the 
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order of the emperor, made a proposal to the Don- 
atists in the following terms: If they wanted con- 
fidence in him, they were at liberty to choose an- 
other person of equal or superior rank to preside 
along with him. It is none of our business, said 
Petilian, to ask for another judge, since in fact we 
did not ask for the first. This business belongs to 
those who have been the contrivers of this whole 
affair. Petilian, in the next place, made an urgent 
request of the president for a definite statement of 
the subjects to be discussed in the debates, that they 
might understand what answers they ought to make. 
The only reply of the president to this very proper 
and reasonable request was, that the subjects for 
discussion would best be made known as the business 
went on. At this point Petilian commented with 
his usual boldness and freedom on the injurious 
effects of the imperial court’s decrees which called 
men from their quiet homes, and subjected them to 
the pains and privations of distant journeys from all 
parts of a wide-spread country. 

Although the Donatists had chosen their men, and 
had entered the hall with the company above de- 
scribed, yet they now made an effort to free them- 
selves from their unwelcome position by pleading 
that the time was past in which the conference was 
to be finished, which was not yet begun. In reply 
to this argument, the president informed them that 
by a second edict the emperor had extended the time 
for the conference, if it should be found needful. 
Having failed in this effort, these reluctant men, who 
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were thus shut off from all intercourse with their 
companions, again urged their request that the con- 
ference should be managed-with open doors. If they 
must engage in the proposed verbal controversy, 
they desired that their companions, who were not 
permitted to take any part in its doings, and also the 
public, might have an opportunity to witness them, 
that they might judge of the principles and merits 
of the parties. 

The only argument of the Catholics against an 
open door was the danger of tumult and disturbance. 
For almost a whole day, said the Donatist bishop 
Emeritus, we have been together in an open and 
promiscuous assembly, and instead of any tumult 
and disturbance from us, prayer has been continu- 
ally ascending to God and heaven from our hearts. 
There has not been, neither will there be, any tu- 
mult or disturbance on our side with open doors, 
said the Donatist bishop Petilan. But as the presi- 
dent favored the excluding system, the discussion of 
the subject was at once closed. The fear of danger 
to the Catholic cause, by a public exposure of their 
treatment of the Donatists, was probably at the 
bottom of the opposition to the open door for which 
the Donatists so earnestly contended. After a mod- 
erate amount of debating by the parties of a prelim- 
inary character, and the reading of a number of very 
lengthy documents by the Catholics to forestall their 
claim to an apostolic succession, the conference was 
adjourned for six days, that the notaries might put 
their records in order.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD DAYS OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE. 


The same company of state officers entered the 
hall with the president, and soon after came in the 
parties to manage the debates, all of whom Marcelli- 
nus invited to take their seats as he took his own. 
This was done by the Catholics. But, said Petilian, 
we do not sit in the absence of our fathers, meaning 
those who were excluded from the conference, since, 
said he, it is prohibited by the divine law. Neither, 
again said he, can we be willing to sit with such ad- 
versaries. Neander supposes the divine law referred 
to in this case was the saying of the Psalmist, in 
Psalm xxvi. 4,9: “I have not sat with vain per- 
sons. Gather not my soul with sinners, nor my 
life with bloody men.” 

Since, said Marcellinus to the outspoken Petilian, 
your holiness has slighted my request for you to be 
seated, respect for so many bishops forbids me to be 
seated myself, and I will officiate standing; there- 
upon he caused his chair to be removed. The Cath- 
olic bishops at the same time arose from their seats, 
and thus for some time the bishops of both parties 
appeared in a standing posture. You do me much 
honor, said Petilian to the president. Nothing is 
said of the course of the large company of official 
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statesmen; they probably remained in their seats, 
and viewed with amazement such a singular transac- 
tion by bishops in the opening scenes of a professedly 
religious conference. 

Petilian continued his remarks in the following 
terms: This whole business, said he to the presi- 
dent, is of your seeking, not of ours. We claim to 
be bishops of the truth of Christ our Lord, as it has 
often been announced in our public acts. We justly 
venerate the memory of our predecessor Donatus, a 
man of a martyr’s fame, and an ornament of the 
church over which he presided in this city. In reply 
to the assertion of Petilian that the Donatists claimed 
to be bishops of the truth of Christ their Lord, a 
Catholic said that this was a thing for them to prove, 
rather than to boast of it. 

In the free exchange of impeachments by the 
parties, when the Catholics accused the Donatists of 
causing delays in the business of the conference, 
they renewed an old complaint against them, of 
delaying to give up many of their churches, which 
they had been ordered to by an edict a long time 
ago. Most of this short session was occupied in 
hearing the reports of the notaries respecting the 
records of the first day. On this subject the main 
question was, how much time would be needful to 
put said records in order; and in the end the confer- 
ence was again adjourned for six days. 


THE THIRD DAY OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The same company of state officers as usual en- 
tered the hall with the president, who were followed 
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by the debating companies of both sides. The rec- 
ords of this day would make a pamphlet of no incon- 
siderable size. Some portions of the arguments | 
shall refer to, while for the most part page after page 
is occupied with debates which would be of no sort 
of interest to readers at the present time. 

In the first place, the emperor’s edict for the con- 
ference was now again read by the request of the 
Catholics the third time, at the close of which the 
Donatists made comments in the following style: 
So it seems, said Petilian, according to the tenor of 
the edict, the name of the Donatists is to be erased 
and blotted out. This was a literal version of the 
document. Since, said Emeritus, the imperial re- 
script for this conference has been read, let the 
prayer of the petition for 1t also be read. To this 
very reasonable request the president replied: Your 
holiness, I think, must know that in pragmatic re- 
scripts it is not customary to insert the prayers of 
the petitioners. 

In many of the following pages the main question 
of discussion between the parties was, 


WHO PETITIONED FOR THE CONFERENCE ? 


The measure had evidently become so unpopular 
that the Catholics labored hard to associate the Don- 
atists with them in it, while they on their part most 
resolutely denied the charge of their adversaries, and 
in repelling it they charged them with downright 
lying to the emperor respecting them; and thus ob- 
tained the edict which they sought. 
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The Donatists, in their familiar addresses to their 
opponents, said: ‘ Now tell us when you sent your 
petition, by whom you sent it, and what you peti- 
tioned for.” ‘That in it you lied to the most 
clement emperor about us,” said Petilian, “is suffi- 
ciently plain, since you now hesitate and refuse to 
make a full disclosure of the nature of your petition 
for this conference, and the names of the men by 
whom you sent it. But,’ continued Petilian, “all 
people may have known, and all Africa may now 
know, that all your communications to the emperor 
respecting us were against us.” Petilian still fur- 
ther, in censorious terms, said to his opponents that 
all people might understand that being unwilling 
openly to expose their falsehood to the emperor 
respecting the Donatists about the conference, they 
devised delays, lest at length the truth might appear 
in spite of their juggling tricks and misty arguments. 

The burden of the complaint of the Donatists rela- 
tive to the petition under consideration consisted in 
their full conviction that in it they were represented 
to the emperor as being desirous for the conference, 
which they most strenuously opposed from the first 
of the projected measure. All the accusations of 
falsehood on the part of the Catholics by the Don- 
atists, in this complicated business, were made before 
all the members of the conference.! But in no case 
did the accused party stand up in their own defence, 
nor were the Donatists called to order as false ac- 
cusers. As the president, of course, favored the 
Catholics, they, in the end, proved their absurdity 
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and injustice by pretending the Donatists joined 
them in petitioning for the conference, and refused 
them anything about their own petition. 


DEBATES ON THE CHARACTER OF CAHCILIAN. 


On this discussion the parties were led back about 
one hundred years, to the beginning of their contro- 
versy. Augustine, after stating his complaints of 
the Donatists for their censures of Ceecilian and his 
party, made them the following proposal: If they 
would recede from their censures, he promised that 
the character of Cecilian should be examined and 
judged by divine testimonies, or, in other words, by 
scripture rules. If they would not recede, then the 
examination would be made with secular evidence, 
or the records of an old proconsular tribunal. To 
this proposal Augustine demanded a categorical 
answer. I cannot reply to your prolix oration, said 
Emeritus. Of course the secular mode was begun, 
although the proconsular records were wanting, and 
when a paper was presented, ‘ Did the clerk draw 
it from the public desk or his own?” was the ques- 
tion. We shall soon see that Augustine was paid 
in his own coin, in his demand of a categorical 
answer. 


SHARP DEBATES ABOUT CACILIAN AND THE OR- 
DAINER OF AUGUSTINE. 


Who is the manager of this cause, said the Dona- 
tist bishop Petilian; is it a son of Cecilian, or not? 
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Call no man father on the earth, so we have heard, 
so we have read, and so we have preached to the 
people, said Augustine. - 

Who are you, again said Petilian; are you a son 
of Cecilian, or not; and does the criminality of 
Cecilian adhere to you, or not? 

I am in the church of which Cecilian was the 
bishop till his death, said Augustine. 

At this point I would inform the reader that in 
Patristic language the terms father and mother are 
to be understood in an ecclesiastical sense. 

Whence was your origin and who was your father, 
for if you have denied your father you make your- 
self a heretic? said Petilian. 

We are in the church of which Cecilian was the 
bishop till the day of his death, again said Augus- 
tine. We recite his name at the altar. ‘We com- 
memorate his memory as the memory of a brother, 
not as of a father, or of a mother. 

Is Cecilian, in church relation, your father or 
mother? said Petilian. 

I say Cecilian was a brother; a good brother, if 
he was good; a bad brother, if he was bad; but if 
you wish for my opinion of him, I believe he was 
innocent, and that he was assailed with false crimi- 
nations, which cannot injure the church, if, perhaps, 
they were true, which by no means, said Augustine, 
are you able to demonstrate. 

These are ambiguous words, said Petilian, and such 
as you have used through the whole day. Will you 
at some time at length expressly declare whether 
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Cecilian is the father of your church, from whom 
its progenies have proceeded? For nothing can be 
born without a generator, nor begin without a head, 
nor grow without its own root. And, addressing 
himself to Marcellinus, your nobility, said Petilian, 
perceives that my opponent is more of a heretic than 
myself, since he has no father, and by his own de- 
cision he has disowned the father he once had. 

I have a head, said Augustine, which is Christ. 

Let it be more carefully demonstrated, said the 
president, whether Cecilian is your father or mother ? 

I have a head, again said Augustine. 

Who ordained you as a bishop? said Petilian. 

Though you have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet have you not many fathers, said Monta- 
nus, a Donatist. 

From the above request of Petilian for his antag- 
onist to give the name of the bishop who ordained 
him to the episcopal office a long and singular dis- 
cussion arose, in which numbers were engaged ; the 
Catholics against, and the Donatists for, the dis- 
closure of the name in question; while Augustine 
himself, after various evasive arguments, said the 
demand was superfluous, and was designed to expose 
him to reproaches with which his ears and his heart 
were well acquainted. From this we may suppose 
the unnamed bishop was then in bad repute, which 
he seemed to fear would be attached to him. 

Omitting further details of this controversy, I will 
say that he who so lately demanded a categorical 
answer from his opponents, by their importunity and 
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the advice of the president was induced to give such 
an answer himself. 

Megalius, the primate of the Catholic churches of 
Numidia, he said, ordained him, who was then qual- 
ified for that office. 

Behold, said he to Petilian, I have answered your 
question. Now follow me with your prepared re- 
proaches.2, Behold, I have named my ordainer. 
Now bring forth your calumnies.? 

What a change in the language of the dogmatical 
bishop! 


CHAPTER VII. 


CLOSING SCENES OF THE CONFERENCE, MOSTLY BY 
THE DONATISTS. 


In my first arrangement, the contents of this 
chapter were all embraced in Chapter VI, but on a 
second thought, as these contents are almost wholly 
occupied with the sayings and doings of the Dona- 
tists, I judged it suitable that they should be ina 
chapter by themselves, in which the reader may find 
a pretty full exposition of the scriptural and evan- 
gelical principles of this people, and also of their 
ability in defending them. 


THE LETTER OF THE DONATISTS TO THE CONFER- 
ENCE. 


We are now approaching the close of this singular 
meeting. On the presentation of this letter, the 
following incidents occurred: The officiating scribe 
had hardly begun to read the document when Eme- 
ritus exclaimed, He does not read, he does not dis- 
tinguish the sense. Let them read it themselves, 
said Augustine; we can concede to them what they 
were unwilling to concede to us. It is immaterial 
by whom the paper is read, said Marcellinus, the 
president. We do not doubt the fidelity of the 
reader, but we object to his pronunciation, said Pe- 
tilian. Iwill read the letter, said Habetdeum, a 
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Donatist bishop. Read it, said the president. The 
letter was addressed to the president, with his full 
name and title thus: ‘To the well beloved and 
distinguished man, Flavius Marcellinus, Tribune and 
Notary.” The signature of the letter was in the 
following peculiar style: ‘‘ Januarianus and other 
bishops of the Catholic truth, which suffers persecu- 
tion, but which does not persecute.” ! By this de- 
scription the Donatists uniformly represented their 
community. 

They bespoke the fair dealing of the president by 
saying it was an evident sign of a just moderator 
when he would not deny to one party what he con- 
ceded to the other; and since, said they, he had 
heard the voluminous papers of their traitors and 
persecutors, they besought him to kindly receive 
their epistle ; and that he would order it to'be placed 
among the records; and after that, that he would 
deign to hear their cause. 

They began their arguments against their oppo- 
nents with their favorite topic, 


THE DOCTRINE OF CHURCH PURITY. 


Our adversaries, said they, by discursive testimo- 
nies, strongly urge against us the doctrine that it 
was predicted that the church which was to come 
was to consist of a mixture of good and bad mem- 
bers to the end of the world. We, on the other 
hand, said the Donatists, by more valid testimonies, 
show that the church of the Lord everywhere an- 
nounced in the divine writings should be holy and 
pure. 


84. THE DONATISTS. 
SCRIPTURE QUOTATIONS ON CHURCH PURITY. 


The version in use with the Donatists was proba- 
bly that of Jerome. This may account for some 
variations from the English version. JI shall en- 
deavor to give a correct version of the Latin text of 
the Donatist quotations : 

“« Arise, O Zion, says Isaiah, put on thy strength, 
O Jerusalem, the holy city; there shall not pass 
through thee the uncircumcised nor the unclean. 

‘Say ye to the daughter of Zion, behold thy Sa- 
viour will come to thee, having his work and his 
reward before his face, and he will name thee a holy 
people, the redeemed of the Lord; and thou shalt 
be called a desired city, not forsaken. 

‘* Then the eyes of the blind will be opened; the 
ears of the deaf will hear: the tongue of the dumb 
will be plain, and the lame will leap as a hart, since 
water hath broken forth in the desert, and a fountain 
in a thirsty land. 

‘* And the prophet hath added, A highway will 
be there, and a holy way it will be called. The un- 
clean will not pass over this way, nor be found in it. 
No lion will be there. No evil beast will ascend this 
way, nor dwell there; but the chosen and the re- 
deemed will walk therein. 

‘In the Song of Songs the Lord hath said of his 
church, Thou art all fair, my sister; there is nothing 
reprehensible in thee.” 

What the apostle also said of the glorious church, 
without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, and of 
his having espoused said church to one husband, that 
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he might present it as a chaste virgin to Christ, this 
people repeated as in full agreement with the church 
model which they aimed ‘to imitate. So many and 
so great, said they, are the testimonies which were 
announced through the Spirit, concerning the church, 
in disdain and contempt of the teaching of their 
opponents, namely, that bad men were to remain 
among the good in the church. This, said they, 
their adversaries improperly maintain from the par- 
able of the tares, when the Lord, by his apostles, 
has interpreted this very parable to be of a very dif- 
ferent import, in the following terms : 

‘‘ He who sows the good seed is the Son of Man; 
the field is this world ; the good seed are the children 
of the kingdom; the tares are the children of the 
evil one; the enemy who sowed them is the devil; 
the harvest is the end of the world; the reapers are 
the angels,” et cetera. 

‘The field, the Lord says, is the world, therefore 
not the church, but this world, in which the good 
and the bad dwell together till the harvest; that is, 
they are reserved till the divine judgment.” 


THE DONATISTS’ COMMENTS ON THE TEACHING OF 
THE PARABLE. 


This interpretation by the Lord, they asserted, 
could not be truly gainsaid; since, said they, if the 
apostles, the companions of the Lord himself, should 
have learned that the tares, that is, the children of 
the devil, springing up in the church by the neglect 
of discipline, were to be left in the communion of 
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the saints, they never would have expelled from the 
thresholds of their churches, Simon, Erastus, Phi- 
letus, Alexander, Demas, Hermogenes, and others 
like them. Who they meant by the apostate named 
Erastus I cannot learn. 

Yes, indeed, said the reforming Donatists, the 
mixed policy of the Catholics would make void 
the whole of the public instructions throughout the 
divine writings pertaining to the separation of 
the wounded from the sound, the polluted from the 
clean. On this subject, in all its various forms, and 
by the numerous persons named, these assiduous 
men, in more than a folio page of their epistle, very 
earnestly expatiated. At length they came to what 
Moses said to the Israelites of Korah and his rebel- 
lious company, namely, ‘*‘ Depart ye from the taber- 
nacles of these most obdurate men, and touch nothing 
of all that pertains to them, lest you perish with 
them in all their sins.”’ 

From Isaiah they quote on the same subject, ‘+ De- 
part ye, depart ye; go ye out from those men, be 
unwilling to touch an unclean thing; depart ye from 
the midst of them who bear the vessels of the Lord.”’ 

‘Ye are the temple of the living God, saith the 
apostle, who of himself saith I will dwell in them, 
and I will walk among them, and I will be their 
God, and they also shall be my people. 

‘“‘ Therefore, saith the apostle, depart ye from the 
midst of them, saith the Lord, and touch not the 
unclean thing ; and I will receive you, and I will be 
your father, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Omnipotent.” 
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Of their persecutions this people said they could 
accuse their adversaries of the savage cruelties with 
which they themselves, and their ancestors, without 
ceasing, had pursued with violence, and vexed both 
them and their fathers, for one hundred years or 
more. ‘They furthermore asserted that their adver- 
saries were not ashamed to shelter themselves under 
false arguments against them. Who, said these 
much injured men, does not know that these, our 
traitors and persecutors, from the very beginning of 
their condemned treachery, by all sorts of supplica- 
tions and devices, have sought our deaths; and 
contrary to the divine command, by threats and 
proscriptions, have coerced us to their communion ? 


REFERENCES TO DISTINGUISHED PERSECUTORS. 


At this time these oppressed people could not fail 
to speak of the amount of Christian blood which 
was shed in the wars against them by Leontius, Ur- 
sacius, Macarius, Paulus, Taurinus, Romanus, and 
other executioners, who had obtained favor with 
secular princes in the deaths of the saints, when 
very many venerable ministers were killed, others 
were sent into exile, and the sacred cause of chris- 
tianity was harassed far and wide; virgins were 
violated, the wealthy were proscribed, the poor were 
spoiled, and ministers who were fleeing from their 
own churches were taken in their flight. Thus far 
former times were referred to. 

In the close of their extended address to their 
opponents, still in the conference, such was their 
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language: Now, in our own time, said they, our 
enemies have awarded exiles to our bishops, and 
precipices to those Christians who were fleeing from 
them ; they have oppressed our people; they have 
robbed our clergy; they have invaded our churches, 
and beaten those who were unwilling to leave them. 
The great slaughter of lives in the Macarian war 
alone, was also referred to in the description of their 
persecutions, and although in this war so much blood 
had been shed, yet, said they, not being satiated, 
to-day they are thirsting for more. 

With a brief and friendly address to the president, 
this letter of the Donatists was closed. And not- 
withstanding its great length, it was evidently com- 
posed during the meetings of the conference. This 
epistle, said the president, will be placed with the 
acts of the conference. Before this is done, said 
Emeritus, let testimonies be compared with testimo- 
nies, that your sublimity may judge of their re- 
spective merits. 

The discussion of the contents of this letter im- 
mediately followed, which was commenced and 
almost wholly managed by Augustine; but omitting 
all other subjects, he said: The main question in 
the epistle was, whether the church which was pre- 
dicted by the prophets would have a mixture of good 
and bad members, or whether the members would 
be altogether good, all holy and unspotted in the 
world, even in that time, and till the final end of 
the world. This was Augustine’s strong language 
on this subject. Both these testimonies, said he, are 
divine, and well agree when rightly understood. 
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On this discussion the parties now engaged in 
earnest, and also on the parable of the wheat and 
the tares. O, said he, if ‘you would have patience 
with me until I can finish my argument. On re- 
suming his discourse, Augustine observed that what 
he began to say had respect to the divine testimonies 
of the tares and the wheat. Without repeating the 
argument, which he went on to finish, it is sufficient 
to say, it was all embraced in his oft-asserted doc- 
trine that we are to understand that the field means 
the church instead of the world. In the defence of 
this position, from which Augustine derived his 
principal support of lax discipline, in opposition to 
the strict system of the Donatists, almost a whole 
folio page was employed ; but his unscriptural theory 
was undermined by his opponents, by the following 
scripture quotations. I will begin with the quota- 
tions by Emeritus: In the gospel it is said, The 
world hath not known God; therefore, on the 
theory in question, the church hath not known God. 
Again, it is said, That the whole world, that is, the 
whole church, may become guilty before God. 
Again, if ye were of the world, it would love its 
own, but since ye are not of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you and despiseth you. Again, they 
who are of the world, the world heareth them. 

In concluding their remarks on this very plain 
subject, What, said Petilian, is here meant by the 
church and what by the world, is most explicitly 
defined by the author and maker of this world, by 
whom all things were made, and without whom 

Q* 
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nothing was made that was made. The Lord him- 
self hath said the field is the world. Who, there- 
fore, among men, dares to define the world, since the 
Lord himself, its framer and artificer, hath deigned 
to define it? 

At this point the president inquired what was 
meant by the world that God was reconciling unto 
himself? Man, said Petilian, is called the world in 
this case; for it was not beasts but men that God 
was thus reconciling. 

In the above details the reader may see the amount 
of labor of the Donatists in combating the novel 
exposition of a renowned theologian. The debates 
of the parties, so far as they have been preserved, 
were here closed. A portion of the records of this 
conference are said to be lost. But what was said 
by the notaries indicates that they expected the 
business would be continued. Since the dawn of 
day, said they to the president, we have filled two 
books, meaning the waxed tablets on which the 
records were made, and they requested that the other 
company of notaries might be called in, to take 
their places. 

Elsewhere we learn that this third session of this 
conference commenced at break of day, and now, 
after this long day in June, they were operating by 
torchlight. In this condition the debates of the 
parties were continued with unabated zeal, especially 
on the Donatist side. Soon, however, this pro- 
tracted meeting, instead of being adjourned to an- 
other day, by the order of the president was ab- 
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ruptly closed, and on the spot his judgment was 
pronounced, which, says Neander, as was to be 
expected, was in favor of the Catholic church. 

The substance of this judgment will be given in 
the next chapter. The probable cause of this hasty 
proceeding of the president will be mentioned when 
I come to his ignoble death. 


RECAPITULATION OF THE HISTORY OF THE CON- 
FERENCE OF CARTHAGE. 


In no English work have I ever seen any refer- 
ence to this convocation in which the Donatists were 
so much concerned, and which imposed upon all 
their bishops so much of apparently useless labor in 
their long and painful journeys. The council of Nice 
was held in 825. The conference at Carthage in 
411. The differences in the objects and the manner 
of doing business in these large collections may be 
represented in the following terms: The whole 
design at Nice was against the Arians. That of 
Carthage was against the Donatists. The policy of 
Nice was openly proclaimed. ‘That of Carthage was 
studiously concealed. At Nice they had an impor- 
tant question for discussion. At Carthage it was 
point no point. At Nice they did business on Chris- 
tian principles. At Carthage they went by a rule 
of civil law. At Nice all could speak in the council. 
At Carthage only a few could speak or be in the 
conference. At Nice they chose their own president. 
At Carthage he was appointed some months before- 
hand by an exparte emperor. In these convocations 
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there were differences for which neither party was 
in fault. At Carthage all were Latins. At Nice all 
were Greeks but Constantine and Arius, from Spain, 
who were Latins. Arius was the only western del- 
egate to the council of Nice. 

At the time of the conference the whole of the 
three days’ doings seemed useless; but at this late 
day its history has supplied important information 
of the principles of the Donatists, of the number of 
their churches and bishops, and other matters which 
can nowhere else be found. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


VARIOUS MATTERS CONCERNING THE ABOVE NAMED 
CONVOCATION, ITS ORIGIN AND CHIEF MANAGER, 
WITH COMMENTS BY DIFFERENT PARTIES. 


As Marcellinus was appointed by Honorius, the 
emperor, not only to collect the men for the confer- 
ence and preside in it, but to act as judge, in its 
close we should naturally expect that before he 
performed this important service he would have 
recounted the arguments of the parties in their long 
debates, on both sides. But nothing of the kind 
was done in this case, and all the complaints of the 
Donatists of their many and cruel persecutions by 
their adversaries were passed over in silence, as were 
also their various and able arguments in defence of 
their scriptural doctrine of church purity. No ref- 
erence was made to any of the debates of the con- 
ference, but the whole argument for his decision by 
which the Donatists were condemned was grounded 
on a very obscure account of the decision of a pro- 
consular tribunal about one hundred years before, 
when Donatus was condemned and Cecilian was 
absolved. 


THE FORM OF HIS JUDGMENT. 


The language of this document was rather that of 
advice and admonition than of judicial authority. It 
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was addressed not so much to the Donatists them- 
selves as to those who were supposed to be their 
abettors in their reputed heresy by favoring their 
measures, or, at least, in permitting them to occupy 
their premises. 

The original language of the judge may be given 
in English in the following terms: All men of rank, 
likewise the managers of farming estates, the agents 
and tenants of houses of divine worship, as also of 
private possessions, and the chief men of all the 
country, by the authority of the edict of the emperor, 
I admonish, that so far as they are mindful of the 
merit and value of the imperial laws, and of their 
own welfare and reputation, that they strive together 
to prohibit the conventicles of the Donatists in the 
cities and all other places. 

The term ‘‘ conventicle,” in the time of the Don- 
atists, as in later times, according to Webster, was 
contemptuously applied to the meetings of dissenters 
from the established church, for religious worship. 
With all dissenters from established churches, they 
are quite common in their more early operations. 
But this people had church edifices all over the land, 
which had often been taken from them and converted 
to Catholic use. This was formerly done by vio- 
lence, which the contriver of this legal process 
evidently sought to avoid. 

The president, after his decision against the Don- 
atists, for maturing his main business with them, 
addressed them in the following manner: ‘“ As the 
case now stands, the churches which, by my clem- 
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ency and the command of the emperor, you have 
been permitted to occupy to the day of this sentence, 
it behooves you now to hasten without any delay to 
surrender to the Catholics, unless you choose rather 
to perish in the snares of so many imperial decrees, 
which you may certainly shun by consenting to the 
Catholic union.” 


THE CLOSE OF THE JUDGMENT. 


The conference being finished, said Marcellinus, it 
becomes the bishops of the Donatists, each one, to 
return to their homes without disgust or dissatisfac- 
tion, since it is determined by the legal power that 
they must either return to the one true church, or 
give satisfaction to the laws. 


\ 


THREATENING OF THE JUDGE. 


Those, said he, who mingle in their prohibited 
assemblies again, or return to their profane conven- 
ticles, must understand that they cannot escape the 
judgment of the imperial will. Finally, the judge 
cautioned the people whom he addressed, against 
placing any dependence for protection on the Cir- 
cumcellions. On this subject he evidently spoke 
under the direction of a clerical adviser. 

Such was the display of authority towards the 
Donatists, as rebels against the established church, 
of the man who soon after was beheaded by the 
command of the emperor, under the charge of 
treason against the state. 
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REMARKS ON THE DOINGS OF MARCELLINUS AS 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


We have seen that he did not define the punish- 
ment of those he condemned ; this was not his pro- 
vince, but to make them liable to the punishments 
enjoined in the existing laws; and a principal com- 
plaint of the Donatists against him consisted in his 
urging upon the authorities the more rigorous execu- 
tion of these laws. His first and most important 
object was to gain possession of the Donatist churches 
for the Catholics, or, in other words, for his own 
party ; and in the next place, to hold up before the 
bishops who refused to give up their churches, their 
liability to punishments of the following kinds: for 
each bishop a fine of ten pounds weight of gold, 
twelve ounces to the pound, or exile to the neigh- 
boring islands in the Mediterranean. 

Marcellinus must have been a new hand at pre- 
siding, according to more modern custom, since it is 
said he spoke almost six hundred times during the 
three days of the conference, that is, on an average 
about two hundred times per diem. He often spoke 
but a few words, which might pass for explanations, 
but quite a number of his speeches were of consid- 
erable length. He was compelled, say his advocates, 
thus often to speak to counteract the deceptive ar- 
guments of the Donatists in defending their errors, 
and to recall them to the subjects of the debate. 
The partisan character of these speeches all will 
well understand. In the main, this exparte president 
treated with due civility the people who were evi- 
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dently prejudged, and who were as sure of being 
condemned at the beginning of the conference as at 
its close. . 


GLOOMY AND PERILOUS CONDITION OF ALMOST 
THREE HUNDRED BISHOPS, AND WITH THEM, 
DOUBTLESS, MANY OF THEIR BRETHREN OF THE 
LAY ORDER, 


They had been drawn from their homes against 
their wills, from the whole region of North Africa, 
where are now the Barbary States. Here they were 
in the night season suddenly dismissed, in the midst 
of their efforts to defend their cause. The judgment 
was rendered June 26, 411. The tiresome journeys 
which these much injured men had so lately per- 
formed were now to be retraced, generally'on foot, 
the then common mode of travel; and that these 
men travelled in this way may be inferred from the 
fact that in many cases they were hindered on the 
way by sore feet. But amidst all their painful labors 
in travelling, there was this to console them: al- 
though the distances to and from Carthage varied 
from a small number to a thousand or more miles, 
they could often find stopping places among their 
own people, so thickly were they settled all over the 
country. 

Why did they go to the conference at all? may 
be asked. They had no choice, since by the edict 
they must go, or forfeit their churches to the 
Catholics. 

9 
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COMMENTS ON THE EMPEROR'S EDICT. 


This edict, like others of the kind, was doubtless 
formed under clerical dictation, since we may say of 
it as Neander said in another case, it was too theo- 
logical for an emperor. After expatiating quite 
freely on the reputed faults of the men of depraved 
minds, and saying that formerly he had commanded 
that their superstition should be abolished, now, by 
the same authority, he decreed that the surreptitious 
system should be destroyed. As the emperor, but 
about a year before, had, by an edict, secured entire 
freedom to the Donatists for their religion, now, he 
said, for a worthy cause, the said edict, by the same 
authority, was annulled. 

The circumstances under which the edict for the 
conference was granted, the emperor himself has 
thus described; it confirms what was lately said by 
the Donatists: A legation of venerable bishops, 
whom, he says, he freely admitted, earnestly desired 
that the Donatist bishops should be collected with 
those of the Catholics for the manifest intention of 
refuting their superstition by disputations. Then a 
long list of directions is given for collecting the 
bishops and for the management of the conference. 

Friar Baldwin was one of the few Catholics who 
could see both sides of a controversy, and occasion- 
ally he noticed mistakes of his own party; he was 
against dragging religious disputes before secular 
tribunals ; and he said it was more becoming Chris- 
tian bishops to take the prophets and apostles for 
their guides. The Friar had little faith in the ben- 
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efit to the Catholics in the Carthaginian conference 
which was so often on the lips of Augustine; and 
he criticised with his usual-freedom the argument of 
his favorite bishop for compelling the Donatists to 
attend that conference, and then refusing to attend 
a similar meeting of a general character of the Pela- 
gians, not long after. 

The argument to which the Friar objected was 
stated by Augustine himself, namely: ‘To crush 
the immodesty and to curb the audacity of the men 
whose madness had so overrun all Africa that the 
Catholic truth could not be preached in many 
places.” 

The Friar compared the dispute of Augustine 
with the Donatists, with the more subtle and impor- 
tant one of Basil with the heretic Photinus. In this 
case, said the Friar, Photinus denied the head of the 
church, that is, Christ himself; whereas the Dona- 
tists only denied the church. Again, said the Friar, 
the dispute in question with Augustine was mixed 
with the ordination of Cecilian by Felix. Again, 
said the same author, I believe that the emperor 
Honorius was willing his friend Marcellinus should 
be protected with an armed force in the conference. 
The reason for such an unusual measure for a pro- 
fessedly religious meeting, composed altogether of 
Christian bishops, was devised from the slanderous 
reports of the bad character of the Donatists. The 
Friar, in the course of his comments on the positions 
of the Donatists, observed that they claimed to be 
Catholics themselves, and that they were bishops of 
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a Catholic church, and defenders of the truth. 
Here, said the Friar, came up a question of fact 
rather than of law, which was the more difficult to 
solve, because the Donatists appeared to retain the 
Catholic doctrine of faith, neither had they been 
accused of apostacy of any kind. 


THE FRIAR SIDES WITH THE DONATISTS AGAINST 
AUGUSTINE IN HISTORY. 


The Donatists, said he, were right in saying that 
Elijah and Elisha never communicated with the altars 
of Samaria; and I wonder, said he, at the answer of 
Augustine to the contrary of their assertion. Again, 
said the Friar, Augustine was wrong and the Dona- 
tists were right in what they said of the prophets 
Hosea and Amos, respecting their not communing 
with the Israelites.1 

The Friar made special mention of their defence 
of church purity against the lax system of the Cath- 
olics. While on this subject he repeated the famous 
passage in Isaiah, so often referred to by the Dona- 
tists: ‘‘ Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from the 
midst of them; be ye clean who bear the vessels of 
the Lord.” Interspersed in what was said by the 
Friar on the controversies between the Catholics and 
the Donatists we often find a repetition of the fol- 
lowing pertinent questions of the reformers: What 
has the emperor to do with the church? What 
have bishops to do at the palace? What has chris- 
tianity to do with the kings of this world ? 
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I confess, said the Friar, that Augustine was more 
nervous and explicit in his writings against Petilian 
than in his speaking in’ the conference; because, 
said he, in writing, no one interrupted him, as they 
did when speaking. Rather a lame apology for such 
a controversialist as was the bishop of Hippo. 


AUGUSTINE’S ABRIDGMENT OF THE CONFERENCE 
AT CARTHAGE. 


The author of this professedly friendly and relig- 
ious, but in part political and sectarian measure, pub- 
lished two articles of considerable length respecting 
it; the first was an abridgment of the original 
records; the second an address to the Donatists after 
the conference. Both articles are found in Augus- 
tine’s works. The abridgment was designed for 
those readers who would not be inclined to examine 
the multitudinous details of the original records. It 
is also a paraphrase of those records, of a decidedly 
sectarian character, in which facts are often dis- 
torted to favor his own side. 


THE ADDRESS AFTER THE CONFERENCE. 


Why, O ye Donatists, said this unwearied adver- 
sary, are you still seduced by your bishops, whose 
dark fallacies have been dispelled by the clearness 
of the light, whose error has been made apparent, 
and whose obstinacy has been overcome? Why do 
you give credit to your conquered bishops, when 
they say the judge was corrupted with a bribe? 

gx 
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In continuing his address to his opponents, Au- 
gustine crossed his path by representing them as 
shut up in a prison by the judgment against them; 
but soon after he addressed them in the following 
terms: Behold, the conference has been held and 
the disputations of the parties have been had. Be- 
hold, your falsehood has been proved. Why now 
do you shun the Catholic union? Why is our 
charity still despised? Why are we still in different 
parties and under different names? One God hath 
created us. One Christ hath redeemed us, and one 
Holy Spirit ought to unite us. 

In reply to the comments of the Donatists of being 
judged in the night, cannot, said he, the truth be 
spoken in the night? Paul once preached till mid- 
night. The Psalmist hath said the Lord hath com- 
manded his loving kindness by day and declared it 
by night. Now, said he, let the name of the Lord 
be honored; and now let your brethren see how 
good and how pleasant it will be to rejoice with you 
in Christian union. Now at length let the devil be 
conquered in your hearts. 


~ 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE CATHOLIC DISCIPLINE COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF THE DONATISTS. 


As one of the principal differences between Au- 
gustine and the Donatists had respect to this subject, 
as readers may have observed in the foregoing nar- 
ratives, especially in the close of Chapter VII, that 
all may judge whether this people had valid reasons 
for their leaving the Catholics, I will describe their 
discipline according to their own writings in Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities: 

‘‘ As to the practice of the Catholic church in 
Africa,” says Bingham, “ Augustine freely owns he 
was forced many times to tolerate the tares among 
the wheat, when they were grown numerous, and it 
was dangerous to eradicate them by the rough meas- 
ures of severe discipline, for fear of overturning and 
destroying the church unity by dangerous schisms, 
and of scandalizing more weak souls in that way 
than they could hope to gain by the other.” It was 
so in Cyprian’s time, he says, and it was so in his 
own. He often repeats that famous passage of 
Cyprian, in his book De Lapsis, concerning the 
fallen, where, speaking of the reason of God’s vis- 
iting the church with the terrible persecution under 
Decius, he plainly intimates that members, both of 
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the clergy and the laity, had so corrupted their 
morals that good men could do nothing more than 
mourn and keep themselves as well as they could 
from partaking of their sins. 


THE FAMOUS PASSAGE OF CYPRIAN. 


All men’s minds were set upon augmenting their 
estates, and forgetting what the first Christians did 
in the times of the apostles, and what they ought 
always to do, they, by an insatiable ardor of covet- 
ousness, only studied to increase their fortunes. 
There was no true religion or devotion in the priests ; 
no sincere faith in the ministers; no mercy in their 
works; no discipline in their morals. Many bishops 
who ought to have been both monitors and examples 
to the rest, forsook their divine calling and rambled 
about other provinces, seeking such business as 
would bring them gain and advantage. In the 
meantime they suffered the poor of the church to 
starve, whilst they minded nothing but the heaping 
up of riches and the getting of estates by fraud and 
violence, by usury and extortion. 

Cyprian, says Bingham, here plainly intimates 
that in such a corrupt state of affairs the discipline 
of the church could not be maintained or be rightly 
put in execution. But he was forced to endure 
those colleagues of his who were covetous, rapacious, 
extortioners, deserters, fraudulent and cruel. This 
mode of reasoning, says Bingham, was very often 
employed by Augustine in his disputes with the 
Donatists when he maintained that the church in his 
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day followed the example of Cyprian in this matter. 
When, said he, we are not permitted to excommuni- 
cate offenders for the sake of the peace and tran- 
quility of the church, we do not therefore neglect 
said church, but only tolerate what we would not, 
to obtain what we would, have. In his book against 
Parmenian, Augustine treats this subject at large. 
Who can blame the Donatists for separating from 
such a church ? 


THE REBAPTIZING SYSTEM OF CYPRIAN, AND THE 
USE MADE OF IT BY THE DONATISTS FOR RE- 
BAPTIZING. 


We come now to a strange event in Catholic his- 
tory, which for some time produced no little dis- 
turbance in a large portion of the Catholic church. 
In the business now to be briefly described, the Don- 
atists took no part, only in their comments on the 
new practice of rebaptizing by their opponents, who, 
by Cyprian’s rule, baptized heretics anew for the 
same reason that they rebaptized Catholics, to wit, 
the reputed invalidity of the first baptism. 


CYPRIAN’S COUNCIL FOR REBAPTIZING HERETICS. 


By this distinguished bishop of the metropolitan 
church of Carthage, the council under consideration 
was collected near the close of his life. As rebap- 
tizing was contrary to Catholic custom both then 
and now,! a violent dispute arose on the subject 
between Cyprian of Carthage, and Stephen, then 
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bishop of Rome. Each in that age was of equal 
episcopal power, in the respective locations. 

The council under consideration was held at Car- 
thage in 256. It consisted of upwards of eighty 
bishops. The only business of this convocation 
appears to have been to decide the question of the 
rebaptizing of the heretics who came into the church, 
on the principle that their first baptism was null 
and void; or whether it should be held as valid, if 
administered in due form, in the name of the Trinity. 
As immersion was then the practice of all parties, 
whether heretic or orthodox, there was no dispute 
on the mode of baptism, nor the subjects of the rite, 
especially in the controversy now under review. 
The whole council was evidently pledged to sustain 
their leader in his anabaptistical enterprise. They 
all spoke more or less on the subject, but in most 
cases their speeches were quite brief. The following 
may serve as specimens. The reader may notice 
that the speakers were all careful to make of no 
account the former baptism of heretics: 

‘ J,” said one, ‘‘ believe that every man who comes 
into the church from the heretics is to be baptized. 

‘*They who approve of the baptism of heretics 
make the baptism of the church void. 

‘The baptism of heretics and schismatics is false. 

‘“‘Tf the blind lead the blind, they both fall into 
the ditch together; and so if a heretic baptizes a 
heretic, they together fall into death. He who is bap- 
tized for the dead, what doth his washing profit him ? 
The same question may be asked respecting those 
who are ab hereticis tinguuntur, baptized by heretics.” 
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‘If the church omits the baptism of heretics be- 
cause they are said to be already baptized, then the 
heretics stand first with the orthodox. 

‘Christ instituted the church, the devil heresy. 
Can asynagogue of Satan have the baptism of Christ? 

«Since a true baptism can be administered only 
in the Catholic church, it is manifest that none can 
be truly baptized outside of the boundaries of that 
church ; therefore all who have been tinctos, bap- 
tized, in heresy or schism, when they come into the 
church, in my judgment, ought to be baptized. 

«There is but one baptism, which is by the church; 
where there is no true church there can be no valid 
baptism. 

‘“It is written, there is one God, one Christ, one 
church, and one baptism. How can any one be bap- 
tizca in a place where God, and Christ, and a church 
are not ? 

‘¢ A man who is a heretic cannot give what he has 
not; much more may this be said of a schismatie, 
who has lost what he had. 

‘* Without cause, indeed falsely and invidiously, 
they impugn the truth, that may presume to say we 
rebaptize heretics, when the church does not rebap- 
tize, but she baptizes them.” 

I have endeavored to give a literal version of what 
was said by the above speakers. The sameness of 
their remarks in some cases may be accounted for 
from their appearing to speak without much prepa- 
ration. The speech of Cyprian to his council, of 
about two folio pages, I shall wholly omit. 
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I have thus given to the reader more or less of the 
speeches or remarks of about one-eighth of the mem- 
bers of Cyprian’s council, on what, in the language 
in which they spoke, was termed rebaptizationes, in 
English rebaptisms. Of these fourscore speakers, 
not one but the last referred to, ever used the term 
rein connection with baptism; and it is somewhat 
amusing to see how carefully they all avoided it. 
This practice, it is said, prevailed somewhat exten- 
sively, and caused much trouble among the Catholics 
in Africa and the east, after Cyprian’s death by mar- 
tyrdom, two years after this council, that is, in 258, 


REMARKS ON THE DETAILS OF THE FOREGOING 
NARRATIVES. 


In this baptismal controversy immersionists may 
derive a valid argument from the fact that the nu- 
merous speakers in Cyprian’s council almost uni- 
formly, in their references to baptism, employed the 
verb baptiso, and the nouns baptisma and baptismus, 
when it is certain that immersion was the ordinary 
mode of baptism with all parties, whether Catholics 
or dissenters. ‘The other terms, which were seldom 
used by these speakers, were tingo and lavo. 

Augustine complained of the Donatists for so 
often reminding him of Cyprian’s rebaptizing policy. 
Why, said he, do you assume Cyprian’s authority for 
your schism? No longer, said he, quote Cyprian’s 
writings and council for the repetition of baptism, 
but rather follow Cyprian’s example for the preserva- 
tion of Christian union, by remaining in the church. 
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This numerous and widespread community, in its 
progress, divided into parties, like the English Puri- 
tans, which appellation, as a term of reproach, was 
often applied to them. 

The Maximianists was the first of these divisions. 
This party, according to Augustine and Du Pin, 
arose in the following manner: A deacon of the 
Donatist church of Carthage in some way offended 
Primian, then the pastor of said church, and in the 
end was excommunicated; and under his manage- 
ment the new party was formed, which took its 
name from that of the deacon, its founder, which 
was Maximianus. But whatever names the new 
parties took, they all bore the general name of Don- 
atists. This was the only party which: went out 
from the original company, which, according to both 
Augustine and Du Pin, through their whole history, 
was the main body of this people. This first division 
began with twelve bishops, but it soon increased to 
one hundred; but it is doubtful if it held its own, as 
we read of some coming back to the main body. 
Of the cause of the first division I can only learn by 
Du Pin, that it was something about baptism. More 
is said on this subject by Du Pin in his historical 
sketches of the Donatists. 

As I shall refer with emphasis on the important 
position and services of the main body of this people 
in the chapter on their denominational character, 
compared with the minor parties, I will now only 
refer to the small division from the Maximianists. 
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The Rogatians were so called from Rogatus of the 
province of Mauritinia. As in the time of the 
Donatists there were two provinces in North Africa 
of this name, which together constituted a large part 
of the country, and in them the Donatists appear to 
have been numerous, why the bishop whose name 
indicates a Roman pedigree was specially referred to 
as a native of the province, I do not understand. 
On what point Rogatus differed from the party from 
which he separated I am not informed. 


AUGUSTINE’S LETTERS TO DIFFERENT DONATISTS 
AND TO CATHOLIC STATESMEN CONCERNING THIS 
PEOPLE. 


Macrobius was a Donatist bishop in the city of 
Hippo, in which this people were quite numerous, 
and in which Augustine had very lately been or- 
dained a Catholic bishop, and being full of zeal for 
his party, as Macrobius was about to baptize a 
Catholic sub-deacon for the purpose of making him 
a deacon with the Donatists, Augustine, in two 
epistles, entreated his beloved brother in the Lord, 
not to take from his people one of their sub-deacons. 
One of these epistles occupies five folio pages. 

To Maximinus, also a Donatist bishop, Augustine 
sent an epistle of considerable length to hinder him 
from rebaptizing a Catholic deacon. He had pre- 
viously sent him an epistle of more limited contents, 
on the same subject. It was to this Donatist bishop, 
Maximinus, and in one of these epistles, that Augus- 
tine proposed a compromise with the Donatists by 
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which they and the Catholics should cease reproach- 
ing each other of their reputed bad men on each 
side. ‘This account will be given in remarks on the 
Circumeellions. 

By Augustine, Crispin was warned of his danger 
of the fine of ten pounds of gold, according to the 
Theodosian code, for rebaptizing about forty Catho- 
lics. This baptism, like all others of those times, 
according to the Latin note, was by immersion.! 
Crispin’s case will be more fully noticed in connec- 
tion with Du Pin’s History of the Donatists. 

Severus, a kinsman of Augustine, was importuned 
by him to desert the wicked and impudent Donatists. 

To Donatus, a Donatist presbyter, Augustine sent 
an epistle of a peculiar character, in which he said 
if he could witness his solicitude for his salvation he 
would, perhaps, have pity on hissoul. You, said he, 
maintain that no one ought to be coerced, even to 
that which is good, because God has given a free 
will to man. Donatus was a very common name 
with the Roman descendants in Africa. Du Pin has 
a list of almost thirty on both sides, in the confer- 
ence at Carthage, in his Monumenta. To Donatus, 
a proconsul, and Festus, a magistrate in Africa, Au- 
gustine gave instructions respecting the amount of 
punishment they should inflict on the Donatists. 

Marcellinus, who became the president and judge 
in the Carthaginian conference, was a very frequent 
and confidential correspondent of Augustine, to 
whom he gave instructions how to arrange the man- 
ner of conducting that iniquitous meeting. 
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But to the old warrior, Boniface, Augustine sent 
his largest treatise about punishing the Donatists, 
not so much for heresy, as he admitted to the count 
that they had nothing in common with the Arians, 
but for their impious dissension from the Catholic 
church. This epistle was of fifteen folio pages. 
The count was cautioned to spare the lives of the 
offenders. 

In the latter part of the ninth volume of Augus- 
tine’s works we find a list of small works by him, 
consisting of letters, sermons and tracts, to the num- 
ber of about one hundred, addressed directly to the 
Donatists or to Catholics of almost all classes of the 
clergy and the laity, respecting them. From such a 
variety of efforts to oppose the prevalence of this 
enterprising people, the reader may form an opinion 
of their number and their influence. 

In the celebrated council of Nice we do not find 
any of the Donatists. One of the Novatian bishops 
was invited to attend it by Constantine, but neither 
he, nor any dissenter, met with the Nicene Fathers. 


COMPARISON OF THE NOVATIANS AND THE DON- 
ATISTS. 


The Novatians arose about half a century earlier 
than the Donatists. The first party had its origin 
in Rome; the other in Carthage. While the Dona- 
tist party had their principal seat in Africa, the No- 
vatians spread extensively in almost all parts of the 
Roman empire into which christianity had spread. 
Each of these communities became quite numerous, 
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and were distinguished for their evangelical princi- 
ples; the one in their fixed location in Africa, the 
other as missionaries in widespread regions. 


WHEREIN DID THESE PEOPLE DIFFER ? 


I cannot find any material difference between 
them but in that part of their church discipline 
which had -respect to excommunicated members. 
While the Donatists readmitted them on evidence of 
repentance, under no circumstances would this be 
done by the Novatians. As this party arose while 
the Catholics had much trouble in their church with 
apostates in the Decian persecution, this might have 
had an influence in the adoption of their severe dis- 
cipline. Both the Donatists and the Novatians re- 
baptized those who came to them from the Catholics. 
They were also equally reproached as Puritans, be- 
cause it was said they pretended they were more 
religious than their neighbors. And, different from 
the established church, they held that the visible 
church of Jesus Christ does not, and ought not to, 
consist of any but sound members, who were not 
contaminated with spots and falls. 

In this early age the Catholics adopted the absurd 
custom of freeing themselves from all blame in the 
punishing of those they condemned by throwing it 
on the secular powers. This mode of reasoning was 
well exposed in the Spanish Cortes by the eloquent 
Castellar in reply to what was said on this subject 
by father Manterola in the same Cortes. The ven- 
erable Manterola says that he condemns all religious 
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persecutions. We do not put the persecuted ones to 
death, says he; itis the civil power that executes 
them. Ingenious defence! It is exactly as the 
assassin said, It is not I who killed this victim, it 
was my sword. But do not all know as well as I, 
said Castellar, that the inquisition was the sword of 
the church ? 

Optatus did not appear well pleased with the per- 
secutions of Macarius, which he admitted were very 
severe on the Donatists in the Macarian war, yet, 
said he, in all the scenes of that bloody war, nothing 
was done by our desire, nothing by our counsel, 
nothing by our knowledge, nothing by our assistance. 
All this was said in the face of the well known facts, 
that the emperor Constans, a zealous Catholic, sent 
count Macarius into Africa to fight the Donatists 
into the Catholic union, and that the count himself 
was a member of the Catholic church. 


CHAPTER X. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DONATIST AUTHORS 
AND DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


Almost all the facts under this head of a biograph- 
ical character have been selected from the works of 
Augustine, in his controversial writings against the 
Donatists. A few of these facts, which are under 
the head of fragments of Donatist history, are from 
the works of Optatus. Of but few of the men 
whose names appear in the details of this work can 
I find materials for this article, as no information is 
recorded of their early lives, nor connected accounts 
of them on the stage of action. 

Of Donatus himself, who gave name to this people, 
all that is said at first is, that he was one of the 
seventy Numidian bishops who engaged in the 
measures out of which the Donatists arose; that his 
place at home was Case Nigre, which, according 
to Perry’s translation, meant the Black house; and 
that he published many books pertaining to his 
heresy. 

Secundus, another of these seventy bishops, was 
the primate of Numidia, which name answers to that 
of archbishop with the Catholics in later times; by 
him all new bishops of the province were ordained. 
This is all we have of the early history of this dis- 
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tinguished man as a Catholic, and such were the 
whole seventy bishops when they went to Carthage ; 
and we find but little more of Secundus as a Dona- 
tist, except that he is said to have been the president 
of the council which deposed Cecilian and ordained 
Majorinus, of whom we have no information except 
that he was a deacon of the Catholic church of Car- 
thage, in which, by the new party, he was suddenly 
advanced to the episcopal chair. 

Of Parmenian, one of the able defenders of the 
Donatist cause whose writings have been preserved, 
there is almost an entire absence of facts pertaining 
to his early history and of his subsequent labors 
among his people. 

The same may be said of Cresconius, the gram- 
marian, the very learned and able defender of his 
persecuted brethren, who wrote about half a century 
after Parmenian, and others of whose writings we 
have less information. 

Different from my anticipations, my proposed 
biographical sketches must be confined to Petilian, 
Emeritus and Gaudentius, and a few of less note. 


PETILIAN. 


Of his native place we are not informed. It is 
said he was born of Catholic parents, that he was a 
Catholic catechumen until he became a Donatist, at 
which time he was a forensic advocate. The strange 
account of the manner in which a full grown man, 
in the execution of a civil office, was taken from the 
Catholics by the Donatists, is related by Augustine 
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in the following terms: ‘* When,” said he, “the 
Donatists were predominant in Constantina, (the 
ancient Cirta) they seizéd with violence Petilian, 
our catechumen; when he flew away they sought 
him in his flight; they found him concealed; they 
drew him out fearing ; they baptized him trembling, 
and they ordained him against his will.”! ‘ Be- 
hold,” said Augustine, “ what violence they used 
against a member of our church. And while they 
snatch men to death, do not we draw them to 
salvation ?” 

This story was told as a veritable fact in Augus- 
tine’s sermon for the conversion of Emeritus, which 
event will soon come under review. Such is the 
absurdity of this story that it requires no neutral- 
izing comments. It was told to a large Catholic 
audience, by whom it was doubtless believed, as 
were other fabulous accounts, which were designed 
to operate against the reformers. 

That Petilian was originally a Catholic is not im- 
probable. He first appears in the history of the 
Donatists as the bishop of a large church of this 
people in the city of Constantina, then the capital of 
Numidia, in which place much has been said of him 
in our former narratives, as there also has been in 
the details of the conference at Carthage, where he 
and Augustine were the principal speakers on their 
own sides. 

The most of the able writings of Petilian which 
have been preserved may be found in the extracts 
from these writings in Chapter IV, against Augus- 
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tine. These two prominent men in their parties 
were of about the same age, and through most of 
their lives they were in conflict with each other, 
which began about a century after the rise of the 
Donatists. Through the whole of the debates of the 
Carthaginian convocation they met each other face 
to face, and it was after this meeting that Augustine 
gave the above account of the forcible conversion of 
his brother Petilian, as he usually called him, to the 
party which through all his life he so ably defended. 
His ability as a writer is shown in his exposition of 
the principles of his own community, and in all that 
pertained to the church and state system, the coer- 
cive measures, and the lax discipline of the Catholics. 

It was stated above that Petilian and his life-long 
opponent were about of the same age. Augustine, 
at the time of the conference, was 57. In that 
meeting, the term most venerable? was applied to 
Petilian by his opponents. About ten years later 
we find him in a council of thirty Donatist bishops 
in consultation about their denominational concerns. 
The abundant labors and the great influence of Pe- 
tilian among the Donatists appear in their history 
during his time. 


EMERITUS. 


This eminent bishop was of the seven debaters in 
the conference, where he was very active, and, ac- 
cording to Augustine himself, was an able defender 
of the Donatist cause. We also find his name often 
mentioned in all the controversies of his people with 
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their opponents, but I do not find any account of his 
early life, or of the circumstances connected with it. 
After he was somewhat advanced in years he was 
exposed to a vexatious assault, which I have deemed 
worthy of being briefly described. 

He was the pastor of a large Donatist church in 
the city of Cesarea, in the province of Mauritinia, 
where he appears to have continued for seven years 
after the conference; at the close of which, this 
church, with all others of the Donatists, by the de- 
cision of the judge, would be lost to them unless 
they consented to the Catholic union. 

At the period under review, which was in the year 
418, Emeritus, in the midst of his peaceful pursuits, 
was beset by Augustine, not for his church but for 
himself, as a convert to his own faith, as by a false 
rumor he had heard that his brother Emeritus was 
about ready to go over to the Catholics. Acting 
upon this rumor, the zealous bishop engaged in 
laborious efforts for maturing such a desirable event. 
The whole story as related by himself occupies about 
eight folio pages. In it was a sermon professedly 
for the purpose ; an account of a meeting in a church 
full of Catholics, and many speeches and remarks 
by the projector of the measure, which he thus 
described. 

Sometime after the conference at Carthage, there 
arose a necessity of his going to Cesarea, where 
Emeritus, as yet, was the bishop of the Donatists. 
The distance, according to Butler’s atlas, was a few 
hundred miles. As this was the home of his brother 
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Emeritus, for whom he expressed a most ardent 
affection, after mutual salutations, by Augustine’s 
persuasions he went with him into the metropolitan 
church of the Catholics, and having thus freely en- 
tered it, “we thought,” said he, “he would not 
refuse the Catholic communion.” Thus suddenly 
the unsuspecting Donatist bishop found himself the 
observed of a crowd of observers, who evidently 
had collected to witness his profession of the Cath- 
olic faith; instead of which, the report soon went 
out that he was still in heretical perverseness. What 
was said in the church by Augustine and his coad- 
jutors fills a number of folio pages, while Emeritus 
was almost wholly silent. 

Augustine now went back to their debates in their 
conference seven years before, and challenged the 
claim of Emeritus of being then victorious. To this 
he replied, ‘‘ the records will decide that question.” 
The exparte character of the conference, in the view 
of the Donatists, by the concessions of Augustine, 
was thus referred to: ‘I know,” said he, ‘you 
maintained that the president was under a bribe, and 
that we bought his judgment against you. I know,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ what you said of the judge being of our 
communion, and for that reason you opposed him 
without restraint. I know that you gave out that 
you was put down by power, not by the truth. All 
these things,” said Augustine to his brother Eme- 
ritus, ‘“‘ were thrown abroad by you or those of your 
communion after the conference; but since you have 
well known that victorious truth is against you, why 
do you still shun the Catholic union ?” 
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We are near the close of this singular measure, 
when the proselyting bishop changed his style of 
addressing his brother Emeritus. ‘Since you still 
shun the Catholic union, why have you come here ?” 
said the disappointed bishop. ‘I came at your re- 
quest,” said the resolute Emeritus. ‘“‘ You came 
only to deceive us,” said the uncivil Augustine. 

Augustine lived about ten years after this event, 
but, probably, he never heard the last of it from the 
Donatist party. 


GAUDENTIUS. 


This able defender of the Donatists, and their dis- 
tinguished sentiments, was also one of the seven 
speakers on their side in the conference at Carthage, 
and although he and his church were exposed to the 
same judgment of the president as Emeritus, yet we 
find him at his post nine years after said judgment 
was pronounced. Some extracts from the very able 
writings of Gaudentius may be found in Chapter IV. 
Some brief sketches of his history will now be given. 

I find no account of his early life or of his writings 
except the portions which are found in the works of 
his decided adversary, Augustine. He was the 
pastor or bishop, as all pastors were then called, of 
an important church, and his defence of their cher- 
ished sanctuary, and the circumstances of that de- 
fence, embrace the substance of the information I 
have obtained of this much persecuted man. 

In the year 420, that is, nine years after the far- 
famed conference, Dulcitius, a military tribune, was 
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sent into Africa to gain possession of Donatist 
churches, of which that of Gaudentius was early 
sought. Preparatory to this undertaking the tribune 
addressed epistles to Gaudentius, and also to Augus- 
tine ; the first to give due notice of his mission, the 
other for advice respecting it. Augustine advised 
the tribune to proceed with severe measures, since, 
said he, it is better that some should suffer by their 
own fires than that the whole body should suffer in 
the everlasting flames of gehenna. This cruel advice 
was not at all followed by the tribune, but he opened 
a friendly correspondence with Gaudentius about 
the church in question, in which two letters passed 
between the parties. Some of their contents will 
be disclosed in what will appear in our remarks on 
this subject. In this case we have a rare instance 
of condescension of a high state officer in his deal- 
ing with a reputed violator of state laws. 

The letters of Dulcitius to Gaudentius, and his to 
the imperial commissioner, were all reviewed in a 
quite lengthy treatise by Augustine, from the con- 
tents of which it is evident the persecuting church 
manager was much annoyed with the different turn 
of this business from that he advised; especially 
with the mild language of the tribune in addressing 
Gaudentius, and in his recognizing the religious 
character of the tribune. 


AUGUSTINE’S REMARKS ON THIS SINGULAR TRANS- 
ACTION. 


In the first place, said he, we do not undertake to 
defend the language of the tribune, but our aim is 
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to refute the heretics. What though a layman of 
the military order of our communion has been too 
incautious in addressing -Gaudentius, who of us 
cannot overlook his fault? Who of us will prejudge 
the words of the tribune? Augustine being unwill- 
ing to have anything reported in favor of Gauden- 
tius by the tribune, said he did not read in his letters 
concerning him, that he was a man of prudence and 
innocence, but that he had heard this from others. 
Again, said Augustine, the tribune being a military 
man, he was not well acquainted with the proprieties 
of language for his mission. But far be it from me, 
said the objecting adversary, that I should insinuate 
that Gaudentius was deceived by flattery. 

As the tribune was on the spot, and knew all that 
passed, Augustine was in a rather critical position. 
Behold, said he, this tribune Dulcitius, whois of our 
communion. Nevertheless, said he to Gaudentius, 
according to your testimony he is not superstitious, 
but sincerely religious ; and according to your expo- 
sition, he is not a false, but a true worshiper of God. 
If, therefore, thou hast an entire affection for the 
tribune, wherefore dost thou contemptuously refuse 
to hold with him the unity of Christ? And by ren- 
dering evil as it were for evil, dost thou not long to 
rebaptize him whom thou dost account thy perse- 
cutor ?3 

Gaudentius closed both his epistles to the tribune 
by wishing him prosperity in the administration of 
the affairs of the republic, and that he might retire 
from the causing of disquietude to a Christian peo- 
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ple. We can do the same, said Augustine, but we 
do not desire the tribune to cease from the correction 
of heretics. 

In one of the epistles of Gaudentius to the tribune 
he said: You persuade me to flee from my post to 
avoid the demands of the laws. Hear, said he, 
what the Lord said of the. good shepherd who laid 
down his life for the sheep, and what of the hireling 
who, by fleeing, left the sheep a prey to the wolf. 
The fleeing policy was highly commended by Augus- 
tine, on which he made extensive comments, quoting 
the example of Paul at Damascus, and what Christ 
said of fleeing from one city to another. As he 
greatly desired the peaceable possession of the Don- 
atist churches for his own people, it is easy to com- 
prehend the reason of the wily manager in this case. 


THE CHARGE OF THREATENED SUICIDE BY GAU- 
DENTIUS, BY AUGUSTINE. 


In his correspondence with Dulcitius, he was re- 
quested to surrender his church to the Catholics. 
In reply to this request the resolute bishop addressed 
the tribune in these terms: ‘In this church, in 
which the name of God and his Christ is always 
invoked in truth, as you yourself also have admitted, 
we will permanently remain as long as it may please 
God for us to live.” 4 

This is the whole of the threatened suicide of 
Gaudentius. The story which has gone the rounds 
of church history originated in the perverted lan- 
guage of Augustine. ‘“ You,” said he to Gaudentius, 
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‘declared, with other words, I grant, that you would 
burn your church, with yourself and people in it.” 


FULGENTIUS. 


The most I can learn of this Donatist author is 
found in a small work which he published against 
the Catholics, in defence of his own people. In this 
work are many scripture quotations, mostly from the 
evangelical prophets, who described the church of 
the coming Messiah, and who foretold that this 
church should consist of a separate and holy people. 
He maintained, with the decision of his party, that 
believers were the only subjects of Christian baptism. 
He was also very severe on the persecutions of the 
Catholics, and on their lax and corrupt discipline. 


VICENTIUS. 


He was the only author among the dissenting par- 
ties from the main body of the Donatists of whose 
writings I have gained any information. To him 
Augustine addressed an epistle of great length, from 
which the following extracts are made: You, said 
Augustine, think that none are to be compelled to 
the gospel. Did not the Master say, compel them 
to come in—to the feast ? 

In defence of retaliation of injuries Augustine ad- 
dressed Vicentius in the following terms: Pharaoh 
oppressed the people of God with hard labor. Mo- 
ses afflicted impious Pharaoh’s people with severe 
chastisements. Jezehel killed the Lord’s prophets. 
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Elias killed the prophets of Baal. The Jews 
scourged Christ. Christ scourged the Jews. The 
impious killed the prophets. The prophets killed 
the impious. Men delivered the apostles into the 
hands of the civil magistrates. The apostles deliv- 
ered men into the power of Satan. 

No example can be found, said Vicentius, in the 
gospels or in the apostolic writings, that anything 
whatever was ever sought from earthly rulers for the 
church against their enemies. This fact was admit- 
ted by Augustine, but he said it was to be the result 
of prophecies not yet fulfilled. It was to Vicentius 
that the bishop of Hippo gave the memorable de- 
scription of his conversion of the Donatists, not by 
arguments, but in the manner soon to be described. 
This account was given in reply to the arguments 
of Vicentius against compulsion in religious concerns. 

The then persecuting church manager admitted 
to Vicentius that at first he was of the same mind 
with him, and was against forcing men into the 
church lest it should be filled with false Catholics, 
and that his mind was changed by the arguments of 
older men who referred to the effect of coercive 
measures in favor of the Catholics, and also by his 
own experience in church management, which he 
thus defined: . ‘‘ When I first came to Hippo, I 
found the city full of the Donatist party, who were 
all opposed to me, but they were converted to the 
Catholic union by the fear of the imperial laws.’’5 

How decidedly is this statement opposed to the 
common theory of historians that the Donatists were 
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converted to the Catholics by the logical powers of 
Augustine, a power, says Robinson, he himself did 
not claim, although he-was never backward in 
sounding his own praise. 

Vicentius belonged to the Rogatians, but he ap- 
pears to have been a firm supporter of the primordial 
principles of the original Donatists. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE HISTORY OF DONATIST MAR- 
TYRS IN AFRICA, DATINUS, SATURNUS, FELIX 
AMPLIUS AND OTHERS. 


These fragments are found in the works of Opta- 
tus, and are said to have been written by an un- 
known Donatist, who said the Catholic editor dis- 
played the impudence of his sect in his calumnies of 
Mensurius and Cecilian. The censures of these 
men consisted in their cruelty to the martyrs in 
prison in the Diocletian war, in leaving them without 
food, and hindering others from supplying them. 
This complaint is related in detail by Mosheim : 

‘‘ Who,” says this writer, ‘‘ who is instructed in 
the knowledge of the divine law, is endued with 
faith, is eminent in devotion, holy in religion, and is 
mindful of God his judge, cannot discern truth from 
error, separate perfidy from faith, show the differ- 
ence of a false from a well grounded holiness, dis- 
tinguish between the standing and the fallen, the 
wounded and the whole, the criminal from the just, 
the condemned and the innocent, the betrayer from 
the keeper of the law, the denier from the confessor 
of the name of Christ, the persecutor from the mar- 
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tyr of the Lord; and can he esteem as one and the 
same, a church of martyrs, and the conventicles of 
traitors? No one, verily; since they are as con- 
trary, and opposed to each other, as light to dark- 
ness, life to death, a holy angel to a devil, Christ to 
antichrist.” 


THE CHARACTER OF THE TRUE CHURCH ACCORD- 
ING TO THE UNKNOWN DONATIST AUTHOR. 


It is holy, united and truly Catholic; from this 
church have proceeded the martyrs by whom the 
divine testimonies have been preserved. This church 
alone hath defeated the hostile assaults of its foes, 
to the effusion of blood, and hath rescued the law 
of the Lord. In this church the aids of the Holy 
Spirit are continually present; baptism from the 
Saviour’s example is performed, and a divine life is 
perpetually renewed ; for God is always propitious 
to his own people. The Lord Christ takes delight 
in his own church; the Holy Spirit, as a conqueror, 
rejoices among the confessors, and is triumphant 
among the martyrs. 


THE CLOSING SCENES WITH THE MARTYRS. 


At last, worn out with an atrocious famine, these 
blessed martyrs, by degrees, day after day, departed 
to the celestial realms, with the palm of martyrdom, 
to our Lord Jesus, who, with the Father, in endless 
ages reigns. Amen.® 


CHAPTER XI. 


DENOMINATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE DONATISTS. 


In the first place, although from the earliest times 
the foulest stigmas have rested on this people, when 
their true character is developed they may well 
compare with any evangelical people of this or of 
any age or denomination, so far as their morals and 
evangelical principles were concerned, all that has 
been published of them to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

My position as to the discussion of the question 
of the denominational affinities of the Donatists, 
when I engaged in their history, is stated in the 
early part of this work, where may also be seen the 
description of the unexpected development of facts 
which induced me to forego my non-committal posi- 
tion, so far as the baptistical affinities of this people 
were concerned. According to my knowledge, the 
Episcopalians and the Baptists are the only commu- 
nities who have claimed the Donatists as denomina- 
tional kindred. The Episcopal claim on the score 
of the Donatist diocese will be examined in treating 
of the nature of the early dioceses at large. To the 
ordinary Baptist claim of agreement in baptism, and 
other matters of faith and practice, we now may add 
the rejection of infant baptism. 
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In this stage of this discussion it may be proper 
to notify the reader that not only the Donatists, but 
all others then, whether Catholics or dissenters, 
practiced immersion in baptism; and the practice 
also was prevalent with all parties of requiring faith 
before baptism. Augustine is the only exception I 
find in all the writings now under review. The 
early subjects of baptism will soon be described. 
The Trinity and the believer were two essential 
things with Optatus for a valid baptism. 


NO INFANT BAPTISM IN PRIMITIVE TIMES, SAYS 
NEANDER. 


‘‘ Baptism,” says he, ‘‘was administered at first 
only to adults, as men were accustomed to conceive 
baptism and faith as strictly connected. We have 
all reason for not deriving infant baptism from apos- 
tolical institution, and the recognition of it which 
followed somewhat later as an apostolical tradition 
serves to confirm this hypothesis. In the last years 
of the second century, Tertullian appears as a zeal- 
ous opponent of infant baptism, a proof that the 
practice had not as yet come to be regarded as an 
apostolical institution; for otherwise, he would 
hardly have ventured to express himself so strongly 
against it. But if the necessity of infant baptism 
was acknowledged in theory, it was still far from 
being uniformly recognized in practice. As the 
church of North Africa was the first to bring prom- 
inently into notice the necessity of infant baptism, 
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so, in connection with this, they also introduced the 
communion of infants.” } 

In the above quotations we have a general, and 
doubtless a correct, view of infant baptism in the 
early ages, as they are from one of the best church 
historians, who was himself very intimately con- 
nected with the system, being a member of the 
Lutheran church, the largest body of Protestant 
pedobaptists. But we should bear in mind that it is 
quite common for German theologians, both the or- 
thodox and the liberals, to reject the doctrine of the 
apostolical origin of infant baptism. 


VARIOUS MATTERS PERTAINING TO INFANT BAP- 
TISM, FROM THE WRITINGS OF AUGUSTINE 
AGAINST THE DONATISTS. 


The best historians trace the first baptism of in- 
fants to Africa. We have seen above that Tertul- 
lian of Carthage was the first who opposed the 
practice. Nothing is said of it among the Donatists 
for almost a century from their origin, pro or con, 
when we read that Augustine, in his controversy 
with the Donatists on baptism, published some books 
concerning the baptism of little ones. 


AUGUSTINE’S DESCRIPTION OF INFANT BAPTISM 
IN HIS TIME. 


The universal church, said he, holds that when 
little infants are baptized, who certainly, not yet, 
can believe with the heart unto righteousness, and 
with the mouth make confession unto salvation, but 
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otherwise, by weeping and squalling even when the 
baptismal mystery is solemnly performed for them, 
they drown the mystic words themselves; neverthe- 
less, no Christian would vainly say they were not 
truly baptized.” 

At that time there was a greater reason for the 
weeping and squalling of infants in their baptism 
than at present, except among the Greeks, by whom 
they are always immersed ; since, according to Du 
Pin, it is certain that in the time of Augustine, in 
the administration of baptism, all, both infants and 
adults, were three times dipped in water.? 


DEFENCE OF INFANT BAPTISM BY AUGUSTINE. 


“That which the universal church holds, which 
was not instituted by councils but has always been 
retained, it is most rightly believed was not trans- 
mitted save only by apostolical authority.”4 This 
famous defence was made for any one who might 
seek for divine authority for infant baptism, in a 
treatise of the author against the Donatists. This 
fact gives this article significance as to the senti- 
ments of this people on the subject of the infant 
rite of baptism in an objective form. This defence 
is put in small capitals in the original. This might 
have been done by the author, or his editors at a 
later period after the document became of so much 
importance with pedobaptists. 

Since writing the above I have found in Du Pin’s 
Monumenta of the Donatists that the treatise in 
question on baptism was formed according to the 
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promise of Augustine, which agrees with his own 
words. Du Pin also says that he wrote a smaller 
work before that which he published, which is quite 
lengthy. It is mostly occupied in defence of Cy- 
prian’s rebaptizing policy, and against the use of it 
by the Donatists. To refute the objections of the 
Donatists was the professed object of this treatise, 
in which is contained Augustine’s defence of infant 
baptism. 

That the above mode of argument was common 
with Augustine in his controversy with the Dona- 
tists, so far as baptism was concerned, is apparent 
from the following remarks of a learned and well- 
informed Catholic writer: When, says Friar Bald- 
win, Augustine disputed with the Donatists on bap- 
tism, he did not allege so much of scripture as of 
apostolical tradition, church usage, custom, testi- 
mony and authority. Again, says the Friar, Augus- 
tine knew that Optatus was willing to define the 
question of one baptism against the Donatists, from 
the naked, sacred scriptures; but, unhappily, he did 
not acknowledge that rule. 

After all that was said by Augustine of the uni- 
versality of infant baptism in the Catholic church, 
it is a fact worthy of particular notice that he him- 
self was not baptized in infancy, nor till he was more 
than thirty years old, although his mother was a 
zealous member of that church, of which he was 
a catechumen from early life. Similar cases some- 
what frequently occur in ancient church history. 

It has already been stated that Optatus placed 
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faith before baptism. But, says Du Pin, this was 
said of adult persons only. In this case Du Pin 
evidently uttered a paraphrase according to his own 
creed as a pedobaptist, not with his usual caution as 
to historical facts; but bishop Albaspin, also a de- 
cided Catholic, in commenting on this passage of 
Optatus says: The person baptized should have 
faith and should believe, which, he says, was not 
required of him who administered baptism. In the 
last sentence is the Catholic doctrine, both then and 
now, against which the Donatists contended most 
earnestly with Augustine. 


REMARKS ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM AUGUSTINE 
ON INFANT BAPTISM, AGAINST THE DONATISTS. 


The above defence of the baptism of infants by 
this ancient author, as a professedly apostolical insti- 
tution, has gone the rounds of the baptismal contro- 
versy, but who ever read, except in the Latin original, 
his peculiar description of the baptism of infants, in 
his time, by trine immersion, and his labored argu- 
ments in support of the baptism of little ones; and 
furthermore, who ever supposed that the defence 
itself, and the arguments connected with it, were all 
originally addressed directly to the Donatists, in 
reply to the inquiry for a divine authority for infant 
baptism; thereby implicating them as thorough- 
going anti-pedobaptists? Such, however, is most 
evidently an historical fact, and of course the bap- 
tistical character of this people is a logical and 
inevitable conclusion. ‘The treatise in which the 
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above details are found was professedly against the 
Donatists.5 

What was said of the books published by Augus- 
tine on the baptism of little ones in his dispute on 
baptism against the Donatists, is found in the preface 
to the ninth volume of his works, where it was, of 
course, inserted by the editor. These books are said 
to be lost. But the question naturally arises, why 
did Augustine publish books concerning the baptism 
of little ones, and why all the concern indicated in 
the above described efforts of this zealous advocate 
of infant baptism to set the Donatists right on the 
subject ; did he not know them to be opposed to the 
infant system? This is said of the main body of the 
Donatists. That the baptism of infants was prac- 
ticed in one or more of the other parties, is inferred 
from the fact that in a few cases we read of men 
being ordained to the clerical office by the Catholics 
who were baptized in infancy among the Donatists. 
Only two such cases, however, can I find in all Au- 
gustine’s writings on the affairs of the Donatists. 

The widespread people who bore the general name 
of Donatists, according to Augustine, in his time 
operated in four divisions. In the main division, 
which he calls cardinals, that is, the chief or princi- 
pal, there were said to be four hundred bishops; in 
the second, one hundred bishops; in the third, only 
twelve; in the fourth, the number is not named, but 
it was probably still less. The two last named di- 
visions did not go out from the original company, 
but arose from subdivisions. Of the three smaller 
divisions we have but very little information. 
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The Maximianists, so called from Maximianus, 
their founder, was the largest of these divisions. 
Although they are often mentioned by Augustine in 
his writings against the Donatists, by which name 
they were distinguished, yet of them he has given 
no facts of sufficient importance for these narratives. 
It is not to the subdivisions, but to the main body 
of the Donatists, that we are to look for the denomi- 
national character of this people, and of them the 
following facts are very conspicuous in their whole 
history : 

1. To them all the writings of Optatus and Au- 
gustine on the affairs of the Donatists were directed. 

2. By them were published all the able writings 
of the Donatists in the defence of their cause and 
against their opponents. 

3. Against them all edicts were issued, and by 
them all persecutions inflicted on the Donatists were 
endured. 

4. They, to the neglect of all the other parties, 
were summoned to the conference at Carthage. 

5. To them was imputed the union with the Cir- 
cumcellions. 

6. Tothem Augustine addressed his defence of 
infant baptism. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT OF THE DONATISTS. 


As I have no other information on this subject, 
with the following paragraphs from writers, who 
doubtless entertained different opinions of this an- 
cient community, I begin this article. 
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Long, a clergyman of the Church of England, in 
his small Donatist History, described their church 
government in the following terms: “The Dona- 
tists rejected the Catholic liturgy and set up for 
themselves in a more congregational way.’’® 

Robinson, an English Baptist, thus described the 
church policy of this people: ‘The Catholics were 
for a national church for the sake of splendor. The 
Donatists were for a congregational church for the 
sake of purity of faith and manners.’’* 


REMARKS ON THE ABOVE STATEMENTS. 


Long was a severe opponent of the Donatists as 
dissenters from the national hierarchy, and what he 
says of their rejecting the Catholic liturgy, and of 
their setting up for themselves in a more congrega- 
tional way, was doubtless intended as a censure ; 
while we may conclude that a similar imputation by 
Robinson, himself a dissenter, was intended as an 
approval, although, of course, he would not approve 
the orthodox creed of the Donatists; nevertheless, 
he did them ample justice in saying they were for a 
congregational church for the sake of purity of faith 
and manners, since these were among the primordial 
principles for which they contended with the 
Catholics. 

If we admit the correctness of the above state- 
ments of Long and Robinson, of the arguments of 
the Donatists in favor of a congregational, or an 
independent church polity, we at the same time con- 
cede their form of church government; and their 
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statements, I am confident, will be corroborated by 
a general survey of the Donatist church order and 
management; of their cherished principles of free- 
dom and equality; of their strict adherence to apos- 
tolical rules and customs; and of their decided and 
outspoken opposition to all ecclesiastical control or 
domination. In all their operations as a religious 
community I have discovered nothing peculiar to 
episcopacy, or the episcopal regimen, except the 
diocese, which in early times was deficient in what 
in later times became essential to diocesan episco- 
pacy, namely, three preaching orders, a plurality of 
churches, and the power and control of the other 
orders by the bishop. What was said by Mosheim 
and archbishop Whately of the station and duties of 
bishops, of the independence of churches, and of 
the identity of a church and a diocese, in the earlier 
ages, I think will well apply to the Donatists, from 
all I can learn of the services and stations of their 
bishops, and of the order and management of their 
churches. 

‘‘ A bishop,” says Mosheim, “ during the first and 
the second century, was a person who had the care 
of one Christian assembly. In this assembly he 
acted not so much with the authority of a master, as 
with the zeal and diligence of a faithful servant. 
The churches in these early times were entirely inde- 
pendent; none of them were subject to any foreign 
jurisdiction, but each one was governed by its own 
rulers and its own laws.’’® 

“A church and a diocese,’ says archbishop 
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Whately, ‘*seem to have been, for a considerable 
time, coextensive and identical; and each church or 
diocese, and consequently each superintendent, 
though connected with the rest by the ties of faith 
and hope and charity, seems to have been perfectly 
independent, as far as regards any power and 
control.” ® 

The address of Petilian to his fellow elders and 
deacons contains something of the episcopal dialect, 
not enough, however, to make him of that order, in 
its later and present form. This address, in our 
language, reads thus: Petilian, bishop: To the 
most beloved brethren, fellow-elders and deacons, 
constituted servants with me (nobiscum) in the holy 
gospel, through the diocese: Grace be with you, 
and peace from God the Father and our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

If the term diocese could have had the same 
meaning in the times of the Donatists as it subse- 
quently acquired, and is now attached to it, the use 
made of it in Petilian’s address might be of some 
avail on the episcopal side, but unquestionably the 
term in question was then used interchangeably with 
that of church, to designate episcopal jurisdictions, 
according to the foregoing statement of archbishop 
Whately. Many examples occur in the records of 
the conference of Carthage where the terms church, 
people and diocese are found in juxtaposition, of 
similar import. 

Again, Petilian’s deacons were not of the preach- 
ing order, but were executive officers, the appropriate 
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station and service of the deaconship from its origin. 
Furthermore, I do not find any evidence that Pe- 
tilian had more than one church organization in his 
diocese, elsewhere called a church. Petilian, in the 
conference, when referring to Fortunatus, one of his 
rival bishops in his diocese, said of him: ‘“ He is a 
persecutor of the Church, in the same city where I 
am a bishop.’”’!! One church for a bishop appears to 
have been the common custom of the Donatists. 


COMPLAINTS OF PETILIAN OF THE MANNER OF 
FORMING NEW DIOCESES BY THE CATHOLICS. 


The reader not familiar with ecclesiastical distine- 
tions should bear in mind that bishopric means the 
jurisdiction of a bishop, and that the term diocese 
is of the same meaning. 

The parties were, in the midst of their debates in 
the conference of Carthage, full of their complaints 
of each other. Petilian complained to the president 
that among his people, in the midst of his diocese, 
in the city of Constantina, his adversaries, at differ- 
ent times, had ordained two bishops, and formed two 
dioceses of their own; but as the second was among 
the same people of the first, your excellence, said he 
to the president, plainly perceives it is an imaginary 
concern. Petilian again complained of the Catholics 
for forming three of their own dioceses among the 
people of the bishop of Mileva, who was present. 
A third time the resolute complainer referred to a 
still more extensive invasion of the Catholics on the 
Donatists. ‘‘ Among one people,”’ said he, ‘in the 
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single diocese of his colleague, who was present, 
they had ordained four bishops against him; and 
thus it now stands, four Catholic bishops to one 
Donatist.” Of course there were five dioceses on 
the ground where there was but one before. 


COMPLAINTS OF THE DONATISTS BY THE CATHOLICS. 


Let it be-recorded, said Alypius, a Catholic, that 
the Donatists have ordained bishops in all the vil- 
lages and country towns, and not in any cities. So 
you, said Petilian, have many bishops dispersed 
through all the fields; yes, said he, you verily have 
bishops frequently where you have no people. His 
meaning, says Bingham, was, that the people had 
all turned Donatists. 

In all the above named transactions Petilian ac- 
cused his adversaries of seeking to augment the 
number of their bishops for the conference; and 
this, it is presumed, was done under a mistaken ap- 
prehension that the majority would gain the victory, 
whereas it had nothing to do with the case, or, in 
the judgment of the president, against the Donatists. 

That the dioceses formed as above described passed 
for valid organizations then, may be inferred from 
the fact that the bishops attached to them were evi- 
dently admitted as members of the conference. 
Many of the bishops in the council of Trent were 
similar to those in the conference at Carthage; in 
some cases they were mere boys. According to 
Bingham, the policy of the Catholics in forming so 
many small dioceses was to outdo the Donatists. 
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In these times the Catholics themselves could not 
have a diocese of three orders of preachers in Africa 
according to the following account:” ‘Till the 
time of Augustine,” says Bingham, “ preaching was 
the appropriate business of the bishops in the Afri- 
can churches, and Augustine himself was complained 
of for beginning to preach while only a presbyter, 
and before he was ordained a bishop.” And none 
but bishops could administer baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper without an episcopal license. Thus the 
presbyter, instead of being of the preaching order, 
could not preach at all without special permission 
from the bishop. And although Valerius, then the 
bishop of the Catholic church of Tagasta, in Nu- 
midia, Augustine’s native place, had authorized him 
to begin to preach before he received his episcopal 
ordination, yet, says Bingham, ‘“‘ many bishops were 
highly offended at it, and spake against it.” 8 

The scenes and events above described relate to 
transactions almost one hundred years after the rise 
of the Donatists, and a little before we begin to read 
anything about the diocese in the history of this 
people, respecting whose presbyters or elders I find 
but little information as to their stations and duties. 
I am, however, inclined to think they were of the 
preaching order, as they were in primitive times. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE. 


As this system has often been referred to in the 
foregoing remarks, and as the denominational char- 
acter of the Donatists may in some measure be 
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inferred from the nature of the institution in their 
time, I have judged it proper at this point to speak 
of its origin, and its changes in the hands of states- 
men and theologians. Although for most of the age 
of christianity the diocese has been an ecclesiastical 
institution, yet in its origin it was altogether secular, 
and had no respect to church divisions; it was ap- 
plied to domestic relations and management, and to 
the province, and provincial affairs. 

The term diocese was derived from the Greek 
noun which signifies direction, government, civil 
administration, etc., and from the Greek verb, which 
strictly means, to manage all the house, to direct, 
govern, etc. Before the Christian era the term in 
question was applied to one of the lesser provinces 
of the Roman empire ; elsewhere, it was employed 
to designate a district, or a part of a province. Un- 
der the emperors, several provinces under one gov- 
ernor were called a diocese. About the time of 
Constantine the whole Roman empire, then consist- 
ing of about one hundred and twenty provinces, 
was divided into thirteen civil dioceses. About this 
time they began in the west to use the term diocese 
in the ecclesiastical sense. In the east, the term was 
thus employed at a much earlier date, according to 
Mosheim. 

Respecting the changes and the magnitude of the 
metropolitan churches, which were sometimes called 
provinces, it is sufficient to say that they all began 
with one single church. This was the beginning of 
all the great metropolitan establishments in the cities 
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of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
and of Rome itself, and elsewhere. 

The rise of the Donatists was about the time when 
the term diocese began to be applied to church di- 
visions in the west, in which Africa was included, 
the principal country of the Donatists. As this 
people were distinguished for following the examples 
of primitive times, we may well suppose that from 
their origin their ecclesiastical regimen was of the 
character described by Mosheim and archbishop 
Whately, namely, that their bishops, instead of 
having a number of churches under their care and 
control, had each the care of one Christian assembly 
or church, which was governed by its own rules and 
its own laws. Such was evidently the congrega- 
tional or independent character of the churches of 
the Donatists, as it is of those of the Baptists. 
Neither of these communities, whose relationship 
seems quite intimate, were of the episcopal order, 
only as of old their pastors were called bishops. 
Thus it appears that the main hody of the Donatists 
agreed with the Baptists in their form of church 
government as they did in opposing infant baptism, 
thereby confirming the claim of the Baptists of 
denominational kindred. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE DONATISTS WERE ACCUSED OF A CONFED- 
ERACY WITH THE CIRCUMCELLIONS. 


This being one of the foulest charges against this 
people, I determined, if possible, to ascertain its 
truth or falsehood; and having resolved on the 
thorough investigation I have made, I judged it best 
to give all the facts I could collect pertaining to the 
subject, under one head. 

Formerly, in my few remarks on this ancient 
people, I, with others, had ascribed to them evan- 
gelical traits of character with all their reputed 
faults, in which, from the silence of history, I was 
led to infer they were in some way implicated. Such 
were my early and long continued views of the char- 
acter and position of the Donatists, whose want of 
consistency I tried to overlook, as they were ac- 
counted sound in the faith. But as time went on, I 
was more and more embarrassed with the acknowl- 
edged union in history of sound Christians with the 
worst of men; and the utter incompatibility of this 
union induced me to undertake this laborious inves- 
tigation. 

For the purpose of a full view of Augustine’s ac- 
counts of the race of men by him called Circumcel- 
lions, and his authority for representing them as the 
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soldiery of the Donatists, as Mosheim has it, by the 
aid of the copious indexes to the works of this 
voluminous author, I examined them all so far as the 
Donatists were concerned in any way, especially in 
their reputed confederacy with the Circumcellions. 
As the result of my examinations, I will give a few 
specimens of the descriptions, and then give the 
disclaimers of the accused party. 


THE BAD CHARACTER OF THE CIRCUMCELLIONS. 


‘* Furious flocks of drunken youth, armed first 
with clubs, and next with swords, under the well- 
known name of Circumcellions, daily wander through 
all Africa, committing savage deeds, in violation of 
all laws of order, and of the authority of the magis- 
trates. I will not speak of the fury of the Cireum- 
cellions, and of their fatal precipitations ; nor of their 
sacrilegious and profane worship; neither of their 
bacchanalian inebrieties. At the sepulchres of the 
Circumcellions, droves of males and females, in 
iniquitous mixture, by day and by night, bury them- 
selves in wine, and hence go forth to iniquitous 


deeds.”’ 


THE REPUTED CONFEDERACY OF THE DONATISTS 
WITH THE CIRCUMCELLIONS. 


“ What,” said Augustine to Petilian, ‘‘does the 
sobriety of Donatus profit you, since you are con- 
taminated with the drunkenness of the bad Circum- 
cellions? We justly rebuke the inordinate, the li- 
centious and haughty extravagances of your Circum- 
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cellions. Your savage and most violent audacity,” 
continued this false accuser, ‘* with your Circumcel- 
lions, the satellites of your clergy, is known to all 
men; and,” said he to the grammarian Cresconius, 
“it was for the suppression of this audacity that im- 
perial laws have been issued against you, and,” said 
he, ‘if you complain of persecution from our side, 
I will demonstrate that we, from your side, suffer 
much more. Do you not have your portion with 
adulterers, who suffer drunken flocks of your own 
sanctimonious people to wander, day and night, with 
drunken flocks, in shameful mixture, with the Cir- 
cumcellions? We,” continued this accuser, “ daily 
suffer acts worse than those of thieves and robbers 
from your clergy and your Circumcellions.” What 
author has ever questioned the correctness of any of 
the above impeachments, that have so ‘often been 
republished ? 


THE DISCLAIMERS OF THE DONATISTS. 


‘‘ When,” said Augustine, “the savage deeds of 
the Circumcellions are presented to the Donatists, 
they feign their ignorance of such a race of men, or, 
in opposition to all men, they most impudently affirm 
they are not at all concerned in their savage deeds.” 
Augustine, in his first remarks on the disclaimers of 
the Donatists, in which he accused them of speaking 
in a most impotent manner, appears to have had 
respect to the whole people. In the next place, he 
said the bishops of the Donatists in Africa itself, 
assuredly either said that they were ignorant of the 
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acts of the Circumcellions, or that they themselves 
had no concern in their acts. These statements were 
evidently intended to operate against the Donatists 
with his own people, but how decidedly do they 
operate for them with their friends ?? 

In this case it seems there was a question of ve- 
racity between the parties; but as the subject will 
soon be presented in a different form, we will leave 
them at present in their adverse positions. But 
whether the disclaimers in question were true or 
false, we have the authority of Augustine himself 
that they were really made, which discloses an im- 
portant fact in favor of a long calumniated people, 
who hitherto have appeared in history as having 
silently assented to the truth of the foul charges of 
a most infamous confederacy with the abominable 
Circumeellions; or, at least, as having made no 
protest against the charge. 

Strange as it may appear, neither by Mosheim nor 
Milner, nor any other writer who has made some 
lame apologies for this reputed confederacy, do we 
find any mention of the important fact that the 
whole body of the Donatists, both their bishops and 
laity, disclaimed any knowledge of such a race of 
men as the Circumcellions, or of any concern with 
them. The only way to deprive the memory of this 
people of the benefit of these disclaimers is that of 
Augustine, who declared they were most impudently 
made. This their opponents will readily do. But 
nowhere, except in the original Latin, have I seen 
any mention of them, in any manner. 
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Besides the foregoing disclaimers of this much- 
abused people of any knowledge of or concern with 
the Circumcellions, we find by Augustine’s state- 
ments that they had free and frequent disputes about 
their denominational concerns, and from what fol- 
lows it is evident that Augustine expected the Don- 
atists would repel his impeachments. In proof of 
this I will give the following examples. Augustine 
had associated Petilian with the use of the savage 
clubs of the Circumcellions; instead of waiting for 
his reply, You, said he, will say, what is that to us? 
and what concern have we with these bad men?? 
Questions of this kind, on the part of the Donatists, 
were quite frequent while repelling the charges of 
their adversary; and a serious charge on their part 
was, that he impeached all whom he chose, and 
would not hear them in their turn, in their own 
defence. 


ACCUSATIONS ON BOTH SIDES OF NOT PROVING 
THEIR CHARGES AGAINST EACH OTHER. 


You, said the Donatists, do not prove your charges 
against us relative to the Circumcellions. Neither, 
said Augustine, do you prove your charges against 
the church. 


A GREAT CHANGE IN THE WHOLE BUSINESS. 


In the midst of the most severe charges against 
the Donatists, of their complaints of unfair treat- 
ment respecting the Circumcellions, Augustine, by 
a sudden change of speech, addressed Petilian in 
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the following terms: Let us, said he, come to this 
agreement, if you please: That you shall not throw 
against us the bad men whom you think belong to 
us, neither will I throw at you the bad men supposed 
to be with you. And so you will see by this agree- 
ment, so just, placid and firm, you will have nothing 
to object to the seed of Abraham in all nations. 
But why have you impiously thus separated from 
the seed of Abraham? ‘This you certainly cannot 
defend.’ 


AN AGREEMENT QUITE SIMILAR WAS PROPOSED 
WITH MAXIMINUS. 


Let us, said Augustine, throw from our midst the 
insane objections and reproaches which, by unskillful 
parties, according to their custom, by turns, are 
thrown against each other. You shall not throw at 
us Macarian times, nor I against you the savageness 
of the Circumcellions. If the one does not pertain 
to you, neither does the other to me; that is, if the 
savageness of the Circumcellions does not belong to 
you, neither do the Macarian times belong to me. 
The Lord’s threshing floor is not as yet cleansed of 
chaff. Let us pray and labor as much as we are 
able that we may be wheat instead of chaff. But, 
said he, I cannot remain silent respecting your 
rebaptizing that deacon of ours, since I well know 
how pernicious to me my silence on that subject might 
be. In this last sentence Augustine doubtless had 
reference to the great complaint by his own people 
of the Donatists for their rebaptizing one of their 
deacons. 
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The name of Augustine’s bad men was of a sin- 
gular origin, as was their character described by him 
at different times. His treatment of the Donatists 
with respect to these men was also very changeable, 
as it varied from the foulest charges to offers of fra- 
ternal intercourse. But his most censurable treat- 
ment was in making false charges, according to his 
own confession. ‘This name was formed of the three 
Latin words, ctreum, around, cellas, cellars or huts, 
and zens, going. As the men thus named were 
originally lazy beggars who went around the huts of 
the peasants for their daily food, they thus acquired 
their name, which was doubtless formed and applied 
to them by Augustine himself. According to his 
account they were peculiar to Africa; and it may be 
said the name is peculiar to his writings. Whata 
different character did he afterwards give them? 
The concessions of Augustine to Donatist bishops, 
by their tenor and implication were sufficient to neu- 
tralize all his charges of the confederacy of the Don- 
atists with the Circumcellions in all sorts of crimes. 

But the following concession is still more to the 
point: You, said Augustine, complain loudly of 
Macarius and Macarian times; and we do the same 
of the Circumcellions.® That the design in this 
announcement was an offset in reproaches, on the 
principle of retaliation, is sufficiently plain on the 
face of the terms, but Augustine elsewhere said, 
that while the Donatists reproached his people with 
Macarian times, he would reproach them with the 
wicked and savage deeds of the Circumcellions. 
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As Augustine has never given his readers any 
detailed accounts of the bad men, a late historian 
has described them in the following terms : ‘* They 
were lawless ruffians, the refuse of Africa, of no 
sect and probably of no faith.”’® Such is the descrip- 
tion of the Circumeellions by Waddington in his 
Church History, a clergyman of the English church, 
who was well acquainted with all ancient church 
history, and who does not appear to have been par- 
tial to the Donatists, as a dissenting community. 
Asa member of an established church, if he was 
under any bias, it would naturally be against dis- 
senters, as men of national churches generally are. 
The bad men in question, instead of being an organ- 
ized company of any creed, were doubtless like 
their rough kindred of other countries, although 
they might have been preéminent in lawless acts, 
since, according to Beausobre, the morals of Africa 
were terrible in the time of Augustine. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that in all Augustine’s 
descriptions of the foul deeds ascribed to the Cir- 
cumcellions, whether by themselves or in the reputed 
company of the Donatists, that he has never men- 
tioned one name, nor the time, nor place, nor any of 
the circumstances connected with their lawless 
transactions. 


CLOSING REMARKS, 


It is not a little singular that, with the exceptions 
of a moderate amount of the facts of this history of 
the Donatists, they have been selected from the 
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works of their decided opponents, Optatus and Au- 
gustine. In ordinary uses the defenders of accused 
parties are found among their friends. This anoma- 
lous event occurred from the different standpoints 
of the parties, not so much in their doctrinal creeds 
as in church building, management, and other mat- 
ters. What the Donatists deemed scriptural and 
true, their opponents denounced as heretical and 
false; and their arguments against them disclosed 
their evangelical principles. 

Strange diversities appear in Augustine’s dealing 
with the Donatists. One would think by most of 
his writings about them, they were the worst of 
men, but when he met them face to face, there was 
an entire change in his language towards them. 
Then he said to them, ‘‘ Be brothers in the Lord’s 
inheritance.” He fought them as criminals, and 
sought them as innocent. He followed them with 
the sword, but still was clamorous for their com- 
munion. ‘This was the language of this people to 
their adversary. Similar discrepancies are found in 
many of Augustine’s descriptions of the character 
and the doings of the Donatists. These descriptions 
are scattered over hundreds of folio pages of the 
original, of which it is presumed but few, even of 
historians, have ever carefully examined ; but instead 
of that, one has followed another in endless succes- 
sion in presenting the worst features of this old 
story. 

I began this article with Augustine’s well known 
impeachment of the Donatists of a criminal connec- 
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tion with the Circumcellions. In the foregoing pro- 
tracted survey of the facts pertaining to this case, I 
have traced the remarks of this accuser in their 
various forms, also his pacific proposals to the Don- 
atist bishops, and also, with no little surprise, I have 
read his announcement that he associated his oppo- 
nents with the men of a bad name as an offset for 
what they said of his own people. From this con- 
cession, and others of a kindred character which 
have been repeated, it is presumed that all candid 
and impartial readers will agree with the writer, 
that Augustine himself made void his own impeach- 
ment of the Donatists, and that they are justly enti- 
tled to an acquittal from the charge of their imputed 
confederacy with the Circumcellions, respecting 
whom, according to Augustine’s own record, they 
disclaimed any knowledge of, or concern with, such 
a race of men. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE AGAINST THE DEMORAL- 
IZING INFLUENCE OF THE CONFERENCE OF CAR- 
THAGE ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE DONATISTS. 


The report of the editors of Augustine’s works 
on this subject has previously been referred to, 
namely, that although this people were conquered 
by force, yet they were not silenced and subdued, 
for they immediately appealed to the emperor against 
the decision of the judge. That they did not submit 
to the judgment in question will fully appear in what 
will hereafter be exhibited in their subsequent trans- 
actions. Further evidence that this people were 
not generally converted to the Catholics by Augus- 
tine’s conference, according to his frequent repre- 
sentations, and that the judgment which was pro- 
nounced against them did not restrain their speech 
and actions, according to his descriptions, will be 
clearly shown. 


FRIAR BALDWIN ON THE CONFERENCE. 


This eminent Catholic jurist, whose name so often 
appears in this history, lived more than one thousand 
years after Augustine, whom, as a Catholic, he 
highly esteemed ; yet, in justice to the Donatists in 
this case, as in a number of others, he gave an 
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opinion decidedly against him, in the following 
terms: What, said the Friar, may have been the 
effect of this conference in other respects, he would 
say of the Donatists what Jerome said of the Luci- 
ferians, a kindred party, although they could cer- 
tainly be overcome and put down by the Catholics, 
yet by them they could not be persuaded nor con- 
vinced. We were conquered by imperial power, 
not by the truth, was the language of the Donatists. 
The Luciferians consisted of a small party of ortho- 
dox dissenters in the fourth century.! 


GREAT CHANGES IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE DONA- 
TISTS, ALSO IN THOSE OF THEIR OPPONENTS. 


In the first place, this long afflicted people were 
in some measure relieved by the sudden and unex- 
pected deaths of a number of high state officials, in 
the ranks of their adversaries. The Catholics at 
this time were in great trouble in their state concerns 
by the invasion of the Goths, by whom Rome was 
captured in 410, a few months before the conference. 
The Gothic armies were spreading over all parts of 
Italy, and threatened all the provinces of the Roman 
empire, while the Vandals threatened Africa, which 
they soon after conquered. In this condition the 
emperor Honorius was in the greatest perturbation, 
and even desperation, for the fate of the empire, 
says Friar Baldwin, especially after the death of his 
prime minister and chief adviser, Stilicho, the cir- 
cumstances of whose death will soon be related. 
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Truly it would seem that this persecuting ruler had 
full employment with national concerns without 
lending his aid in persecuting measures. 


DEATH OF DISTINGUISHED PERSECUTORS OF THE 
DONATISTS. 


In addition to the alarming state of the empire, 
about the time of the conference new and unusual 
scenes occurred among the Catholics, in which a 
number of their prominent men were taken from 
their accustomed scenes of action, one after another, 
mostly by ignoble deaths, under the charge of treason 
against the state. The scenes about to be described 
belong to civil history, but since all the men in the 
following list had more or less share in persecuting 
the Donatists, under edicts from the emperor Hono- 
rius, with the approval of Augustine, I will give 
their names with a few facts of their history. The 
death of these men occurred in the following order: 
Stilicho, Heraclion, Apringius, Marcellinus and Bon- 
iface. All these men died either a little before or not 
long after the conference at Carthage. The four first 
named were beheaded by the order of the emperor, 
under the charge of treason. Boniface was killed 
in aduel. Such was the fate of men who had been 
employed to persecute the Donatists for the reputed 
crime of treason and rebellion against the Catholic 
church; and the same ruler who commissioned them 
to defend said church, ordered the loss of their 
heads for treason against his crown or the state. 
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Stilicho was of Vandal pedigree, but he was one 
of the greatest generals of his time, under both 
Theodosius the Great, and Honorius his son; and 
under the impeachment, whether true or false, of 
his aspiring for the throne, the emperor commanded 
him to be beheaded. 

The charge against Heraclion was for his descent 
on Rome with a numerous fleet.” 

The charge against Marcellinus and his brother 
was a confederacy with Heraclion, who was the be- 
trayer of Stilicho. What a company of high-toned 
traitors, not only of the state, but also of each other ; 
and who can blame the persecuted Donatists for re- 
joicing in their downfall ? 

As the last named traitor acted a conspicuous part 
against the Donatists, it seems suitable that we 
should give a few of the facts concerning him, during 
the scenes under review. We have seen in the his- 
tory of the conference over which he presided, 
decided indications of haste in his giving judgment 
on the spot, and closing it in the night; and is it 
unreasonable to attribute all this to his concern in 
the great naval expedition just named, which was 
prepared in the ports of Africa? Marcellinus, says 
Fleury, in his church history, remained a long time 
in Carthage after the conference, when at length he 
and his brother were thrown into prison on a charge 
of treason in confederacy with Heraclion ; and after 
being a long time in prison, they were both led out 
and beheaded. What a change of destiny; and 
what different sensations must have been produced 
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among the people when the rumor spread far and 
wide, before all Carthage, that he who but yesterday 
sat on his judicial seat as a cruel judge, lay lifeless 
beside the block of the stern executioner ! 


DID HIS JUDGMENT DIE WITH HIM? 


This question was agitated immediately after his 
death, and so much was the emperor concerned on 
the subject, that, according to Friar Baldwin, within 
about two months he reaffirmed said judgment with 
his own edict. The edicts of Honorius were very 
easily obtained, and were frequently issued. The 
main question in this case is, 


DID THIS EDICT HELP THE CATHOLICS TO CONVERT 
THE DONATISTS, OR HINDER THEM FROM OPPOS- 
ING BOTH THE JUDGMENT AND ITS AUTHOR? 


This proscribed people, instead of hastening to 
the bosom of the Catholic church after the confer- 
ence, according to the representation of Augustine, 
are found in the open field of controversy with their 
opponents on the side of those who maintained that 
the judgment of Marcellinus died with its author. 
That they did not acknowledge its authority is ap- 
parent from what was said of them by Catholic 
writers. 

‘In the conference of Carthage, as above stated, 
the Donatists were indeed overpowered, yet they 
were not put down by arguments, for they speedily 
appealed from the judgment against them, to the 
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emperor.” ‘After that great convocation,” said 
these writers, ‘the Donatists pursued its president, 
the tribune Marcellinus, with extreme hatred, prin- 
cipally because he urged the execution of the impe- 
rial laws, in Africa, against thei.” 

The disposition ascribed to the Donatists towards 
their judge, in the foregoing terms, seems at first 
view unchristian and unduly severe; but let us con- 
sider the relative condition of the parties. Marcel- 
linus had no judicial authority. His appointment 
was merely to preside in the conference, and pass 
judgment on the merits of the testimonies and argu- 
ments of the contending parties; and accordingly 
the language of his judgment (moneo,) was that of 
admonition rather than of judicial command. Thus 
far he was within due bounds, but it was far other- 
wise when, as a zealous partizan, he urged upon the 
state authorities the execution of the dormant impe- 
rial laws, which were very severe, against all dissent- 
ers. The plan of the judge evidently was to have 
the Donatists punished beyond what he was able to 
inflict. It was for this principally they followed him 
with the hatred ascribed to them, according to the 
Catholic writers above referred to. 


THE DONATISTS WERE ACCUSED OF CAUSING THE 
DEATH OF THEIR JUDGE. 


The same Catholic writers who imputed such a 
deadly hatred of Marcellinus to the Donatists, also 
said, him they so defamed with count Marinus, by 
malicious arts and blind intrigues, that by his com- 
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mand he was beheaded. This strange and most im- 
probable story, according to Friar Baldwin, was first 
circulated by a Spanish ecclesiastic of the fourth 
century. It was doubtless devised to shield Marcel- 
linus from the infamy of dying a traitor. In this 
story it is said it was uncertain if the judge thus 
executed was corrupted with gold at Carthage. It 
is also said that count Marinus, as a state offender, 
was immediately recalled from his official station in 
Africa and severely punished. In this fabulous ac- 
count we see to what an extent the enemies of this 
people would carry their misrepresentations against 
them. What an idea, that a people under the ban 
of the empire, and everywhere despised by the 
ruling powers, should have such an influence with a 
state official ! 


\ 


GIBBON’S ACCOUNT OF THE DONATISTS. 


‘After the conference at Carthage,” says this 
secular author, ‘‘ Honorius was persuaded to inflict 
the most rigorous penalties on a faction which had 
so long abused his patience and clemency! Three 
hundred bishops, with many thousands of the inferior 
clergy, were torn from their churches and ecclesias- 
tical possessions, banished to the islands, proscribed 
by the laws if they presumed to conceal themselves 
in any of the provinces of Africa. A regular scale 
of fines was imposed upon them, according to their 
ranks 7? 

This description is grounded on an edict in which 
the most rigorous penalties were indeed threatened, 
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but which edict does not appear to have been exe- 
cuted. 


JACOB GOTHOFRED’S COMMENTS ON THIS EDICT. 


‘‘Immediately after the conference,” says this 
author, ‘‘ the emperor Honorius engaged in earnest 
to reclaim the Donatists to the Catholic faith, and 
to put a stop to their heresy, by his s:vere e ict.” 
The nature and the express design of the document 
are represented under seven heads, of wh ch fines 
and exiles are the most prominent. These, said 
this commentator on the severe edict of the emperor, 
assuredly are the seven considerations with which 
Honorius endeavored to reclaim the Donatists to the 
Catholic faith, and to break in pieces their pertina- 
cious institution. 

According to Gothofred, to operate on the fears of 
those whom he sought to reclaim, was the main 
object of the rigorous edict in question. The fear 
of the loss of money is the first in the list; the next 
of the most importance, was the fear of their clergy 
being sent into exile; then came the fears of the loss 
of their own goods, and the donations of those to 
their churches, for the Catholics; and finally, fears 
for their personal and family enjoyments.4 How 
little did the emperor understand the character of 
the Donatists, to suppose that for any or all these 
considerations he could induce them to give up their 
dissenting interest, and go over to the Catholics. 

Almost a score of the edicts of the emperor Hono- 
rius concerning the Donatists may be found in Du 
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Pin’s Monumenta of this people. Four were issued 
in quick succession against their rebaptizing, and 
still they continued the practice without abatement. 
But the document now under consideration was the 
result of an extraordinary effort, doubtless under 
clerical influence, in which the logic of fines was the 
principal argument; they descended by tens from 
eighty to five pounds of gold, according to the rank 
of those on whom they were imposed.® Generally, 
only the clergy were fined, but in this case all Don- 
atists, and even Catholic laity, were included. This 
was probably intended for such as favored the pro- 
seribed party. Ten pounds of gold was the ordinary 
sum with which the Donatists were threatened for 
rebaptizing Catholics, and for other inroads upon 
them. This, with us, would amount to more than 
two thousand dollars, and the fifty pound fines to 
considerably over ten thousand. I can find but one 
case in which this ten pound fine was imposed, 
namely, on Cryspin of Calama, which was soon re- 
mitted. This transaction, related in Du Pin’s history 
of the Donatists, will be described in another chap- 
ter. It occurred before this edict was issued. 

From the day of the giving of the law, said the 
emperor, the fines imposed must be paid into his 
treasury, unless the offending parties would cease 
from their sacrilege and return back to the Catholic 
faith. But I do not find any evidence that any one 
returned, or that any fines were paid. Neither can 
I find that any of the Donatists were exiled for non- 
payment of said fines. 


164 THE DONATISTS. 
_ A CONTRAST WORTHY OF NOTICE. 


The severe edict of the emperor is dated 412. In 
the same year we find Augustine, after the confer- 
ence, addressing the Donatists in mild and fraternal 
language, and endeavoring to persuade them back to 
the church. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE AGAINST THE EXILES 
IN QUESTION. 


They must have taken place, if at all, in the full 
tide of Augustine’s operations against this people, 
concerning whom his last writings were in his con- 
troversy with Gaudentius in 420, in which neither 
party refers to the exile punishment, nor is it com- 
plained of by the Donatists in the times under con- 
sideration. In these times the chief men were the 
first to be banished. It was so in the contests be- 
tween the orthodox and the Arians, and also with 
the dominant party and the dissenters; and of 
course such men among the Donatists as Petilian, 
Gaudentius, Emeritus and Adeodatus, who occu- 
pied conspicuous stations amiong their own people, 
and were the principal men of the seven debaters in 
the conference at Carthage, instead of now being at 
their posts, and boldly defending their cause, would 
have been in exile on some of the desolate islands 
in the Mediterranean sea. 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING DETAILS. 


Not to modify the persecuting measures of the 
Catholics against the Donatists, but to show that the 
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influence of these measures was much overrated, has 
been the main object of these remarks; and the 
writers principally had in- view were Augustine, in 
what he said of the demoralizing influence of the 
conference of Carthage on the affairs of this com- 
munity; and Gibbon, for what he said of the 
wholesale banishment of the Donatist bishops and 
inferior clergy, under the influence of the edict of 
the emperor Honorius, soon after the conference. 
Both Gibbon and Augustine at times had different 
dialects with respect to the Donatists. Gibbon not 
being in favor of either the Catholics or the Dona- 
tists, so far as religion was concerned, could give 
them hard hits by turns. Thus while he blamed the 
emperor for causing the reputed exile of the large 
number of the Donatist clergy, he could at the same 
time stigmatize them as a faction who had long 
abused the patience and clemency of the emperor. 
This abuse of the emperor, in the view of Gibbon, 
doubtless consisted in the Donatists not joining the 
Catholics according to his plan and desire. The two 
dialects of Augustine may be described in the fol- 
lowing terms: When he wished to prove the influ- 
ence of his measures for suppressing his opponents, 
he would magnify their effect; but when answering 
their complaints of such measures he would say, you 
exaggerate your sufferings for your error.® 

Both Gibbon and Tillemont, in what they say of 
the exile of the three hundred Donatist bishops and 
the thousands of their inferior clergy, refer for their 
authority to the severe edict above described, the 
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literal execution of which they evidently seemed to 
take for granted. This opinion appears to have been 
held by other historians; whereas, according to Ja- 
cob Gothofred, the commentator on the edict in 
question, its main design was to operate on the fears 
of the Donatists. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


POPE GREGORY AGAINST THE DONATISTS. 


The late appearance of my extracts from the 
writings of this ancient and famous pontiff concern- 
ing the Donatists may be accounted for from the 
fact that I had no knowledge of such writings till 
most unexpectedly I found them in Du Pin’s 
Monumenta. 

The extracts which I am about to make from pope 
Gregory's writings will be from seven of his epistles 
addressed to eminent men, to whom he appealed for 
aid against the inroads of the heretics on the Cath- 
olic church. One of these men was the Roman em- 
peror. By the following descriptions the Donatists 
will be found vigorous and successful about two 
hundred years later in history than appears in former 
accounts of them by Augustine. In making extracts 
from these epistles I shall take them in their order 
in Du Pin’s work, and shall be confined as far as 
possible to sentences pertaining wholly to Donatist 
affairs. 


TO GENNADIUS, PATRICIAN AND EXARCHATE OF 
AFRICA. 


This man the pope complimented as a distin- 
guished warrior, and, said he, just as the Lord has 
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made your excellence conspicuous for victories for 
the state, in the same manner you ought to be most 
highly honored for opposing the enemies of the 
church. It is known, said the pope, that men of an 
heretical religion rise vehemently against the Cath- 
olic faith ; the poison of their heresy, however, must 
be destroyed, to whatever extent it may gain the 
members of the Christian body. * * But may 
your eminence crush their attempts, and press their 
proud necks under the yoke of rectitude. 


TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF NUMIDIA. 


You, said the pope to these bishops, have sought 
through our secretary, if the customs of former 
times are still preserved; which customs were or- 
dained from the first by the blessed Peter, the prince 
of the apostles. From the pope’s answers to these 
bishops the customs in question appear to have re- 
ferred to the chief officers of the Catholic church, 
and, strange as it may have been, the inquiring 
bishops seemed to fear that converts from the Don- 
atists would find their way to these offices. 


GREGORY’S ANSWER TO THE BISHOPS. 


In constituting primates, and other chief officers, 
said he, those are excluded who come to the episco- 
pate from the Donatists, who are put forward for the 
dignity of primates. This advancement in office, 
said the pope, we by all means prohibit.. Pope 
Gregory’s restraining policy with the Donatists in 
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the business of offices will be referred to from Du Pin 
in the next chapter. 

The office of primate with the Catholics has pre- 
viously been described, to wit: He was the head 
bishop of his province; by him all new bishops must 
be ordained ; he succeeded to the office as the oldest 
bishop, and his age was counted from the time of 
his ordination. 

Such was the aversion of the Donatists to the 
Catholics that we should not suppose that they 
would join them for the sake of office; but all parties 
have had men of this description. Through all this 
history we have seen the Catholics were very anxious 
for the Donatists to join them; and as there was no 
voting for their primates an office-seeker might slide 
into that office without the voice of the pope or 
people, without pope Gregory’s law against it. 


TO COLUMBUS, BISHOP OF NUMIDIA. 


It is known, well beloved brother in Christ, said 
the pope, that the ancient enemy who subjected the 
first man to a life of painful labor, by the crafty 
persuasion of the delights of paradise, hath now in- 
flicted the punishment of mortality on the human 
race. With the same craft, said the pope, this old 
enemy would, with poisonous transfusions, bring the 
pastors of the Lord’s sheep under his own power. 
But we, said pope Gregory, unworthy as we are, 
who have by right assumed the government of the 
apostolical seat, in the place of Peter, the prince of 
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the apostles, are compelled by the very office of the 
pontificate, to meet the common enemy. 

In the next place the pope made mention of an 
extended petition brought to him concerning the 
Catholic affairs in the province of Numidia. The 
substance of the story seemed to consist of the im- 
putation of the corruption of a Catholic bishop, by a 
reward, from the Donatists, by which they obtained 
an unusual freedom. * * * But besides the pe- 
tition, said the pope, we have been informed by the 
insinuation of the bearers of the document, who are 
present, that the heresy of the Donatists was daily 
spreading far around, by our omissions; and, said 
the pope, it so happens that under a venal license 
granted the Donatists, very many, by them, are 
baptized anew, after they have received Catholic 
baptism. What may come of such a grievous trans- 
action, my brother, it behooves us to weigh with the 
utmost carefulness of our minds. Behold, said the 
pope, the wolf, which tears in pieces the Lord’s 
flock, not secretly in the night, but openly in the 
light, and we behold him rioting in the slaughter of 
the sheep, with no solicitude for it, and with no 
sharp words of censure do we oppose these ravages 
of the wolf. What fruits, said he, can we render 
to the Lord, of the increase of his flock, if we, its 
pastors, thus quietly behold it devoured by a beast 
of prey? Let us, therefore, be watchful, said pope 
Gregory, to his brother Columbus, that with words 
of divine eloquence we may reclaim the Lord’s 
flock, as the Pastor of pastors has been vigilant 
about his own flock. 


THE DONATISTS. 7a. 
TO THE PREFECT OF AFRICA. 


Such, said the pope, is the well known law of your 
excellence, that it should be made to bear with 
greater force on the most nefarious depravity of the 
heretics. We have learned, said the pope, that in 
their parts the audacity of the Donatists hath in- 
creased to that degree that by a pestiferous authority 
they not only eject priests of the Catholic faith from 
their own churches, but more than that, they do not 
fear to rebaptize those whom the water of regenera- 
tion had previously washed. 

After expressing his wonder at such impiety, the 
pope assured the prefect that the souls of those who 
were lost would be required at his hands, provided 
he had neglected the means in his hands for their 
salvation. ; 


TO VICTOR AND COLUMBUS, BISHOPS OF AFRICA. 


We are informed, said the pope, that the excite- 
ments of the Donatists in their parts, have so dis- 
turbed the Lord’s flock that very many are torn 
from it by their venomous teeth; and the result has 
been that in their most depraved rashness, they 
expel canonical priests from their own churches; and 
more than that, it is said that they have inflicted a 
spiritual death on many by their most nefarious de- 
pravity, by rebaptizing many, to whom the water of 
regeneration had previously been administered for 
their salvation. 

The few remarks in this case appear to have been 
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the closing of this epistle. In the first place, the 
pope spoke of injurious reports which had come to 
him of what was wickedly said of good men of the 
right faith ; but what was still worse, he said, was, 
that their sons, or others under the control of the 
Donatists, consented to be baptized into their heresy. 
And if this account be true, said the pope to bishop 
Columbus, whom he now addressed for the third 
time, concerning the Donatists, your episcopal fra- 
ternity should endeavor, summarily, to amend and 
reform the practice. And the pope, after commend- 
ing the sincerity of the faith, and the unremitting 
solicitude of the bishop, said: ‘The innocent souls 
which might be saved by their Catholic baptism, 
should not perish by the contagion of heretics. 
Whoever there be, therefore, said the pope, of the 
persons we have before mentioned, of whatever class 
of our people, who have suffered themselves to be 
baptized anew among the Donatists, with every 
power, and with all vehemence, all should endeavor 
to restore them to the Catholic faith. 


TO THE ROMAN EMPEROR MAURICE. 


Pope Gregory, as we have seen, had addressed 
two eminent statesmen, to whom he had made serious 
complaints of the inroads of the Donatists on the 
Catholic church. We now come to his address to 
the head, both of the church and the state, on the 
same subject. Relative to the management of state 
affairs with the church, the pope complimented the 
emperor in the following terms: The unwearied 
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zeal, said the pope, which the emperor maintained 
in governing the Christian republic amidst the con- 
cerns of arms and inntimerable solicitudes, was a 
great cause of joy to him and all the world. 

In the next place, the pope commended the em- 
peror for the serenity of his piety and his opposition 
to the most flagitious depravity of the Donatists, for 
its justice and for the tenor of his direct commands 
concerning them, which were most explicitly pub- 
lished. These commands, it appears, were intended 
to restrain what the pope accounted the most flagi- 
tious doings of the Donatists. 

Thus far the pope’s address to the emperor was 
highly flattering, but soon it was much otherwise. 
Most venerable bishops, said the pope, from Africa, 
have said that the imperial commands for restraining 
the Donatists are disregarded by the principal men 
without dissimulation. Again, said the pope, these 
bishops subjoined to their report, that in Africa, 
amongst the Donatists, the Catholic faith was pub- 
licly exposed for sale. 

This was a very troublesome story to the pope, 
but as it was told by his most venerable bishops, he 
devised various plans to hinder its injurious influence, 
especially on the most pious youth of the church. 

With this story most of Gregory’s epistle to the 
emperor is occupied. 

That the public sale in question was a real and 
legal transaction is evident from the fact that a sec- 
ular judge was concerned in it. But in what way 
the Catholic faith was implicated in it, pope Gregory 
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does not even intimate in any portion of his epistle 
to the emperor Maurice. In some of his remarks he 
seemed inclined to treat the story as ‘“‘a misty 
fabrication ;” but his great anxiety to suppress its 
circulation does not well agree with this theory. 
The same may be said of the pope’s earnest endeavy- 
ors to shield the emperor from any blame in the 
public sale of the Catholic faith. The pope closed 
his epistle to the emperor with the following remarks, 
relative to the story under consideration: ‘ It is an 
obscurity of a pestiferous depravity; and it is the 
venom of a diabolical fraud.” 

This whole story probably originated from the sale 
of one or more of the Catholic churches to the Don- 
atists. That these churches often fell into the hands 
of the Donatists, is abundantly evident from the 
representations of both Augustine and pope Greg- 
ory. Asa general thing, this was a matter of course 
on a change of denomination, without any formal 
sale or ceremony. In this case there might have 
been outside demands to be settled. 

After the next chapter I shall give some remarks 
on the epistles of pope Gregory, with a few 
biographical sketches of the author. 


CHAPTER XV. 


DU PIN’S HISTORY OF THE DONATISTS. 


From Du Pin’s Monumenta of the Donatists most 
of the matter of this chapter has been selected. In 
that work are contained the epistles of pope Gregory, 
to which it will be seen Du Pin himself sometimes 
referred. The first twenty pages of the Monumenta 
are occupied with brief historical sketches of the 
origin, progress and changes in the affairs of this 
people. The whole work contains about four hun- 
dred pages, and in it their whole history is given in 
the full manner no where else to be found. There 
is an English translation in seven quarto volumes of 
general church history of Du Pin in the library of 
Brown University, in which but little comparatively 
is said of the Donatists; but in that work, and in 
Optatus, and Augustine, I had become somewhat 
familiar with this history. Now, as I go for passages 
of new matter, I shall select such as describe events 
in a more explicit and intelligent form. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DONATISTS. 


Donatus, says Du Pin, divided all Africa into two 
parts, one of which he chose for himself. This 
laconic sentence comprehends the early operations 
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of the new party. This saying, so descriptive of 
the Donatist leader, well agrees with that of the 
famous Roman warrior, “I came, I saw, I con- 
quered.”” The above statement of Du Pin relative 
to the rapid spread of the Donatists over all North 
Africa has been published by many Catholic writers, 
although not in such strong language. Indeed, as 
all the writings of the Donatists have been destroyed, 
all our dependence for information of their doings 
must be on their adversaries. Augustine and Du Pin 
give similar descriptions of the parties into which 
the Donatists were divided, but it was only Du Pin 
who said the first party went off, on account of 
baptism. 

The Donatists, says Du Pin, sent bishops to Rome, 
Spain and Gaul, and to other lands, to gain prose- 
lytes to their sect. In 892, says Du Pin, a Donatist 
bishop named Crispin was called into the court of 
justice, having been accused of heresy according to 
the Theodosian code. In a set speech of three days, 
Crispin argued his cause from beginning to end 
before the proconsul, in which he endeavored to 
repel the charge of heresy against him. But after 
all the efforts of the resolute bishop he lost his cause, 
and the fine of ten pounds of gold was imposed upon 
him. But it was at once remitted by the request of 
Possidius, his principal accuser, who was a distin- 
guished Catholic. In this case the theory was 
exemplified which has been previously suggested, 
that the then heavy fine was threatened against 
reputed heretics rather to alarm and hinder them, 
than for ultimate execution. 
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In the next place, Du Pin referred to new commo- 
tions, which, he said, were stirred up by the Donatists 
on the death of their famous and cruel persecutor 
Stilicho, as if by his death they were free from the 
persecuting laws he was commissioned to execute. 
Both Du Pin and Fleury sometimes spoke lightly of 
the emperor Honorius as a legislator. The former 
named his. issuing two edicts, one for, the other 
against, the Donatists, as among the versatile laws 
of princes. Fleury, on the same subject, said, when 
the emperor issued the first edict he was in great fear 
from his enemies, and needed the help of the Dona- 
tists, but when the fear was over he turned against 
them. The account of the execution of Marcellinus 
and the sentiments of the Donatists of his judgment 
against them are much like those I have given. 

\ 


DU PIN’S ACCOUNT OF A SYNOD AGAINST THE 
DONATISTS. 


So much, said he, did their impudence and au- 
dacity increase that the African fathers called a 
synod to consult on measures for refuting the calum- 
nies of their judge. Allowance must be made for 
the language of an opponent in the above sentence. 

In the next place, said Du Pin, the Donatists, not 
being satisfied with dishonoring the character of 
Marcellinus, they even sought his life, and by the 
direction of count Marinus he was beheaded on the 
13th of September, 418. This account is not so full 
as that before given in the writings of Augustine. 
Thus, said Du Pin, the Donatists found an occasion 
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for casting a useless veto on the judgment against 
them. 

I had prepared some remarks on the strangeness 
of Du Pin’s repeating this absurd story without note 
or comment when the current account of history 
ascribes the death of the man in question to the 
command of the emperor. But I concluded to let 
it stand, as a specimen of Catholic credulity. 


DU PIN’S REFERENCES TO POPE GREGORY'S EPIS- 
TLES CONCERNING THE DONATISTS. 


From these epistles, says Du Pin, which were ad- 
dressed to different men against the Donatists, we 
are informed that this people, in a weak and lan- 
guishing condition, survived a long time in Africa. 
Furthermore, we learn from Gregory’s representa- 
tions, that in his time the number of the Donatists 
was not small. 

In the next place, pope Gregory complained of 
the Donatists for their rebaptizing a large number 
of Catholics, and of their adding them to their 
own sect. Yo this complaint, pope Gregory added 
another of a still more serious and injurious charac- 
ter, that the Donatists drove many Catholic bishops 
of a canonical order from their own churches. Un- 
happily for this great historian, there is an entire 
disagreement in the above complaints which he re- 
ported of pope Gregory of the aggressions of the 
Donatists on the Catholics, and of the previous 
account of their weak and languishing condition. 
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DU PIN’S DESCRIPTION OF POPE GREGORY’S TROU- 
BLE WITH THE MAGISTRATES OF AFRICA. 


The substance of this trouble was, that the magis- 
trates in question failed to take out and execute the 
rescripts which he sent against the Donatists. In 
the details of Du Pin on this subject he says the 
pope assured the emperor that for the future he 
would demand of the African magistrates more strict 
dealing with the Donatists. 

Du Pin, in his account of the condition of the 
Donatists while under the Vandals, for almost one 
hundred years, is not so favorable to them as that 
of Mosheim. He admits that the Vandals evidently 
favored them as dissenters from their own church of 
an Arian creed, and that they were free from the 
persecuting edicts of the Roman emperors, yet, in 
his opinion, they drew out a miserable life under 
the Arian yoke. 


THE CONCLUSION OF DU PIN’S BRIEF HISTORY OF 
THE DONATISTS. 


“Thus for three hundred years and more the 
Donatist schism continued in Africa, in which it 
arose, in an altogether inauspicious time, under 
Constantine the Great; nevertheless, neither by 
ecclesiastical nor by civil judgments could it be ex- 
tinguished. Under the emperor Constans it was 
restrained; under Julian it was renewed; and for 
many years it filled a great part of Africa, until, by 
writings, by disputations, and by the encroachments 
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of imperial laws, it was reduced to a few, whose 
unhappy followers to the sixth and the seventh 
century lay concealed in some corners of Africa.” 
Thus while church historians generally limit the 
existence of the Donatists in Africa to about one 
hundred years, Du Pin extends it to three hundred 
years and more. This statement carries us to about 
the time of the Mahometan invasion of the country. 
The above summary of Du Pin of the rise and 
progress of the Donatists till they are lost sight of 
in history, as an organized and operating community, 
on the whole, is doubtless well founded ; but by fol- 
lowing the Catholic dialect this great, and generally 
fair, historian does not fairly represent this people in 
what he says of their unhappy and obscure condi- 
tion. It certainly does not correspond with the 
descriptions of them as given by pope Gregory. 


REMARKS ON THE EPISTLES OF POPE GREGORY. 


These epistles were written almost two centuries 
after the death of Augustine, who was about as 
much troubled with the inroads of the Donatists on 
the Catholic church, as was pope Gregory at this 
later period, and more so personally, as he lived 
among them, while Gregory was at Rome. The 
finding of these epistles has enabled me to extend 
this history of the Donatists far beyond the common 
accounts of them; and what must be gratifying to 
those who feel an interest in this people, they appear 
as active and successful as in their earlier operations. 

Without the aid of Du Pin’s Monumenta and 
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Gregory’s epistles I had traced this history about 
one hundred years. With these helps I go on about 
two hundred years more. 

For about the one hundred years under the Vandal 
government in Africa, according to Mosheim, they 
enjoyed the sweets of freedom and tranquility, al- 
though, as we have seen in the remarks of Du Pin, 
they were annoyed with the Arian yoke. The Van- 
dals were indeed rigid Arians and persecuted the 
orthodox Catholics on account of their trinitarian 
faith, yet it seems to be generally admitted that they 
treated the followers of Donatus with a good degree 
of toleration, although of the same orthodox and 
trinitarian creed. 

But in the year 534 the Vandals were expelled 
from Africa by the famous general Belisarius, who 
was under the emperor Justinian, and the Catholics 
regained possession of the country which they held 
till the Mahometan conquest. From the time of the 
Catholics re-entering Africa to that of pope Gregory 
was a period of about sixty years, during which time 
I cannot gain any information of the affairs of the 
Donatists, nor of their treatment by the restored 
rulers. During the threescore years in question, 
that is, from pope Boniface II to the time of pope 
Gregory I, surnamed the Great, they had a new 
pope every few years, and in the contentions of the 
rival candidates the Donatists were probably per- 
mitted to pursue their usual course in augmenting 
their number, which, according to pope Gregory, 
was not small in his time. 

16 
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Although this ancient pontiff was a great writer, 
I have nowhere seen his name mentioned except in 
Du Pin’s Monumenta, and very briefly by Mosheim, 
in connection with the Donatists. The last named 
author, in his brief remarks on the condition of the 
Donatists in the time of pope Gregory the Great, 
says, ‘‘ they were pluming their wings anew for the 
multiplication of their sect ;” and his language would 
indicate that they were then put down. This does 
not at all agree with what Gregory himself said of 
their rebaptizing so many of the Lord’s flock, and of 
their scattering and devouring it like wolves and 
beasts of prey; of their expelling Catholic bishops 
from their own churches ; and of their making inroads 
upon the dominant state church to that degree that 
the pope sought the aid of powerful statesmen and 
of the emperor himself to arrest them in their ag- 
gressive course.! 


BRIEF HISTORY OF POPE GREGORY. 


As this pontiff occupies an important position 
in Donatist history, I will give the following 
sketches of his character and deeds: Pope Gregory 
the Great was the first of sixteen popes of that 
name; he occupied the papal chair fourteen years, 
and died, as above stated, in 604. It was this Greg- 
ory the Great who sent the famous Augustin, or 
Austen, as he is sometimes called, with forty monks 
into England to convert the Anglo Saxons in 596, 
the same year in which one of his epistles against 
the Donatists is dated. This Augustin was an en- 
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tirely different man from the Bishop of Hippo, who 
lived about two hundred years before him. Wad- 
dington does not favor the theory of Mosheim that 
pope Gregory suppressed the Donatists, but rather 
that of Du Pin, who traced them under different 
rulers into the seventh century. In the opinion of 
Waddington, the Saracens or Mahometans might 
have found-the Donatists in Africa when they con- 
quered it. 


COMMENTS ON WHAT WAS SAID BY POPE GREGORY 
OF THE DONATISTS DRIVING CATHOLIC BISHOPS 
FROM THEIR OWN CHURCHES. 


At first view this seems a very loud and valid 
complaint, which was also often made by Augustine 
in his times. Charges of this kind were made against 
the Protestants by the Catholics in later times. 
Such charges will always be made when new parties 
arise in the midst of old communities. But if such 
were the differences of the positions and conditions 
of the Catholics and the Donatists, in the time of 
pope Gregory, who had all the power of the church 
and the state at his command and under his control, 
how could the proscribed Donatists drive Catholic 
bishops from their own churches, in the common 
sense of the term ? 

Bingham, although an Episcopahan, has explained 
the operation of which both Augustine and pope 
Gregory so loudly complained. The loss of the 
Catholic churches was owing to the people in them 
all turning Donatists. As the complaints under 
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consideration were common with the two great 
church managers, whose operations were almost two 
centuries apart, may we not infer that during this 
long space of time the aggressive Donatists had often 
become repossessors of churches then occupied by 
the Catholics which had formerly been taken from 
them ? 


AUGUSTINE AND POPE GREGORY COMPARED. 


Of course they were both decided opponents to 
the Donatists. But we do not discover so much of 
the sharp, vindictive, persecuting spirit of the eleva- 
ted pontiff at Rome, as in the ordinary bishop of 
Hippo. The language of Gregory often inclined to 
the complaining side, to his opponents. To them, 
denunciation was the ordinary language of Augus- 
tine. Gregory often laid much of the blame for the 
loss of Catholic members to the neglect of his bish- 
ops. Augustine laid it all to the reputed unfair 
means of the Donatists. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE DONATISTS AND 
THE LAST DAYS OF AUGUSTINE. 


Besides reviewing the principal events of this his- 
tory, I propose to examine the common argument of 
history, on the rise of the community whose begin- 
ning, progress, trials, sentiments, and affairs in gen- 
eral the foregoing narratives have briefly described. 
For a fair discussion of this subject we ought to 
examine the Catholic policy at the time of the split 
in their church concerns, compared with that which 
the Donatists adopted for themselves. 

In all church history the beginning of this new 
party under consideration is ascribed to the division 
at Carthage on the choice of a new bishop, and no 
other cause has been assigned for the rise of the 
Donatists as a separate church organization. This 
may be accounted for from the fact that hitherto no 
one has studied their history or their principles suf- 
ficiently to understand them, or to show that they 
were actuated by any principles in their new organ- 
ization aside from those above ascribed to them. 

But that there was a predisposing cause in the 
condition of the old body for a separation, on the 
part of those who desired church purity, and who 
were tired of the mixture of good and bad members 

iid 
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for the. sake of church union, is apparent in the early 
measures of the Donatists, and in all their contro- 
versies with their opponents on church discipline. 
They were all Catholics at first, and if they went off 
from the old body merely on account of their disa- 
greement about a new bishop, why did they not 
continue Catholics after their separation, as did the 
Jansenists and others; and as doubtless the new 
party will do, which appears to be forming against 
the dogma of the pope’s infallibility? But very 
different was the course of these ancient reformers, 
and that they were well prepared for a new organi- 
zation, with scripture rules of discipline, we may 
infer from the rapidity of the rise of the churches on 
these principles over all North Africa. 

The views of the church of Christ by the Dona- 
tists, and the strictness of their church discipline, 
may be inferred from the following statements: It 
was said by the Catholic bishop Albaspin, whose 
name has often appeared in these narratives, that 
the Novations and Donatists were called Puritans 
because they held that the visible church of Jesus 
Christ does not, and ought not to, consist of any but 
those who are free from spots and falls, and that all 
others should be cast out. When the Catholic 
church was notoriously full of bad members, it was 
said by Augustine, the Donatist discipline would 
split it into a thousand schisms. The reformers of 
North Africa, unlike the reformers of later times, 
did not leave their work half done. Having. repu- 
diated the head of the church which they left, they 
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also disowned its members, its baptisms, its ordina- 
tions, and all its official unctions; and all who came 
to them from the old body, whether bishops, elders, 
deacons or lay members, were required to be rebap- 
tized, reordained and reappointed in their new con- 
nection, in their different stations. Mosheim asserts 
that they required rebaptism of all who joined them 
from other parties. But according to Neander, the 
requisition was made only of those coming from the 
Catholics, for the reason that by adhering to Cecil- 
ian, the obnoxious bishop, they ceased to have the 
predicates of a true Christian church. 


THE WRITINGS OF THE DONATISTS. 


All these writings are lost except the portions 
which have been preserved by Augustine; and as 
these portions consist of extracts quoted for the 
purpose of refuting their sentiments which were in 
conflict with his own, the said extracts thus provi- 
dentially preserved are now valuable for information 
of the real sentiments of the Donatists. In answer 
to the natural inquiry as to the genuineness of these 
extracts, I answer: The Donatists often have the 
best side in argument, and they combat the positions 
of their opponent in terms exceedingly severe. 
Many of the most interesting passages in these ex- 
tracts, thus preserved, are incorporated in the fore- 
going narratives. The reader should bear in mind 
that all these passages were recorded by Augustine 
himself, of which the following may serve for speci- 
mens of their plain and censorious style: 
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‘The Catholic church is a human figment. 

‘‘ The Good Father, meaning Augustine, sees no 
difference in a man of faith and an infidel, as a bap- 
tizer. 

‘¢ With us bad men may be unknown, as such. 

‘¢ With them, they are well known, to all. 

‘Tf we are criminals, why are you so clamorous 
for our communion? 

‘¢On the other hand, if we are innocent, why do 
you follow us with the sword ? 

‘‘Why do you continue your vain and fruitless 
controversy with us? 

‘‘God created man free ; how am I to be deprived 
of that by human lordship which God hath freely 
bestowed on me? 

‘* You boast of your church union, which is ob- 
tained by war and is stained with blood.” 


SUMMARY OF THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE DONA- 
TISTS. 


These began soon after the commencement of the 
reign of Constantine, the first Christian emperor, 
and they were continued at intervals by his suc- 
cessors, with more or less severity, for about half a 
century. 

Although Constantine was declared emperor in 
306, yet his undivided reign did not commence till 
the death of his rival, Maxentius, in 312. For a 
few years he suffered the ruling powers of the Cath- 
olic church to persecute the dissenters from it; but 
this was restrained during the last sixteen years of 
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his reign. But under two of his sons, namely, Con- 
stantius and Constans, this people were severely 
persecuted, especially by the last named. 

We now come to a great change in the business of 
persecuting the Donatists by the Constantine family, 
all of whom but one, who were zealous Christians 
by profession, were more or less concerned in perse- 
cuting the Donatists; while this one, namely, Julian, 
surnamed the Apostate, a nephew of Constantine 
the Great, became a most distinguished benefactor 
of this persecuted people. By his imperial decree 
all who had been banished by his relatives were per- 
mitted to return to their country, their churches and 
their homes. This was in 861. For many years 
after this event the Donatists do not appear to have 
suffered severe persecutions. 


\ 
REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE CONFERENCE AT 
CARTHAGE. 


This convocation was literally like the handle of a 
jug, all on one side. It occurred almost one hundred 
years after the rise of the Donatists, and but a few 
years after the then young bishop of Hippo appeared 
in the field against them. As the history of this 
conference occupies so large a space in the works of 
both Optatus and Augustine, and as in its magnitude 
and design it was the greatest effort of the enemies 
of the Donatists to suppress them, it is somewhat 
difficult to account for the silence of history respect- 
ing it. The main object of the great undertaking 
most evidently was to gain possession of all the 
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Donatist churches in Africa by legal authority, 
under forms of law. 

Chapters V, VI and VII are wholly occupied 
with the history of this conference; the manner in 
which it was formed, the debates of the parties, their 
accusations against each other, and the final judg- 
ment of the president, in which the Donatists were 
condemned. In their debates during the three days 
of this conference, so many were their references to 
their controversies at their different homes, that an 
observer might have formed a tolerably good history 
of these home controversies all over the country. 

While in other great meetings of disagreeing par- 
ties, in their subjects of discussion will be some im- 
portant topics relative to faith or practice, scarcely 
anything of the kind came up in this meeting, except 
on church discipline. On this subject bishop Albas- 
pin, a famous Catholic writer, said all turned on the 
question whether the field, in the parable of the 
wheat and tares, meant the world or the church, 
and, said this bishop, the decision of this question 
was the main business of the conference. The field 
means the church, said Augustine, with the wheat 
and the tares together. This was the favorite system 
of this famous church leader. Should any doubt the 
correctness of this statement, he may be convinced 
of its truth by an examination of all Augustine’s 
writings on the subject in his controversies with the 
Donatists. A few of his arguments against the 
strict disciplinarian opponents were in the following 
terms : 
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“It was foretold of the church of the coming 
Messiah, that it should be composed of good and bad 
members, to the end of*the world. Bad members 
in the church will not contaminate the good. Good 
members, secure of their own salvation, ought to 
tolerate the bad, in the church, for the furtherance 
of theirs.” 


THE PAINFUL LABORS, AND GREAT DISTANCES 
TRAVELED IN ATTENDING THE CONFERENCE. 


As the Donatists were spread over all North Af- 
rica, from the Atlantic ocean on the west, to the 
borders of Egypt on the east, a distance of about 
two thousand miles, although its average width was 
but about three hundred miles, and as Carthage, the 
place for the conference, was about midway of the 
long country, it is plain to be seen that many of the 
bishops had to travel a thousand miles or more. 
If Carthage was not central, of course those from 
one end would have to go farther than from the 
other. The length of North Africa may be shown by 
comparing it with a territory of equal length on our 
Atlantic coast, which would extend from Boston a 
considerable distance into the southern states. And 
the whole journey both ways was probably on foot, 
the common mode of travelling in those times. 
Some who lived near the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean might have obtained passages by 
water, as Mr. Perry has suggested. I had supposed 
that June, the month of the conference, in a warm 
latitude, was an unfavorable time for travel. The 
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remarks on this subject by Mr. Perry, late consul at 
Tunis, who spent a number of years in the country, 
may be found in a note.! 

As Augustine was evidently the projector of the 
great convocation under review, for the express 
purpose of suppressing the Donatists, I could never 
comprehend why he took such a roundabout way in 
the business, which subjected all the bishops of both 
parties to the laborious journeys which have been 
described ; of which, however, the Catholics did not 
complain, as by the success of the measure they 
doubtless expected to gain the churches which the 
Donatists would lose, and thus demoralize their ag- 
gressive rivals. But the question returns, why did 
not the grasping bishop seize upon the churches he 
coveted at once, with an armed force, as the Catholic 
managers were accustomed to do in former times? 
To this question it may be said it was too late in the 
day for this rough measure. This people had become 
numerous over all the country, where they were 
mixed with the Catholics and others in the ordinary 
pursuits of life; and so well were they esteemed 
that the magistrates declined to persecute them. 
Of this fact we have ample evidence from both Au- 
gustine and, at a later time, from pope Gregory. 

In closing this review of the conference the fol- 
lowing questions naturally occur: As during the 
whole time of the conference nothing was alleged 
against the Donatists which would subject them to 
a criminal process, why was this method adopted 
for their suppression? It was doubtless intended to 
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obtain their condemnation by imperial authority. 
The whole business of the conference was an empty 
show ; none of the subjects of the debates were re- 
ferred to by the judge in his decision adverse to his 
opponents. 

Again, I could not divine why all the Donatist 
bishops were called to Carthage, where only about 
twenty of them found anything to do, but to assist 
the president in forming a list of their names and 
the location of their churches, until the thought 
occurred that the list thus formed might have been 
an essential part of the conference. This idea was 
confirmed when I called to mind the great care of 
the president during the long process in making out 
the list of the Donatist churches and the names of 
their absent bishops. 

From the exparte character of this conference, 
and from the Catholic gold said to be in the hands of 
the president, which saying was never disproved, Au- 
gustine doubtless confidently expected the churches 
of the Donatists would be awarded to his party. 
In that case the apparently useless list hitherto, 
would be an ample guide to the agents who would 
be employed to install Catholic bishops in the four 
hundred Donatist churches. On this theory the ob- 
taining this list was one of the principal objects of 
the conference. This is the most probable reason I 
can give for compelling all the Donatist bishops to 
meet at Carthage, where so few of thém found 
nothing to do but to help form the list of all their 
churches and bishops, present or absent. In the 
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whole matter of the getting up and management 
of this unsuccessful Carthaginian convocation there 
were far too many undeveloped plans for honest and 
fair-dealing men. 

I will now briefly examine a most serious charge 
of Augustine against the Donatists, which exceeds 
that of their reputed confederacy with the Circum- 
cellions, so far as they were personally concerned. 


THE IMPUTED SUICIDES OF THE DONATISTS. 


Century after century the charge of these criminal 
acts against this people has gone the rounds of 
church history, while no one, to my knowledge, has 
ever looked it directly in the face, or taken any 
pains to ascertain the truth or the falsehood of the 
charge. And as it originated with Augustine, all 
who have repeated it, have done so on his authority; 
and as I resolved to sift this old story to the bottom, 
all the works of this voluminous author in which 
the Donatists were concerned have been carefully 
examined in the original Latin. 

And after all my researches in these works for 
something explicit and reliable on this subject, or 
from which an inference can be fairly drawn, I found 
but five cases of deaths which Augustine imputed to 
suicide ; and one more case in which he accused the 
person of premeditating the act. Of the five cases 
of actual deaths, all agreed that they occurred in the 
Macarian war against the Donatists. 

These are the only cases now to be examined, only 
two of which were named. These deaths were all 
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charged upon the Catholics by the Donatists, but 
were denied by Augustine. ‘Your voluntary 
deaths, which you inflict on yourselves and then 
charge them upon us,” was the common language of 
Augustine to the Donatists. Concerning the other 
three, said he, whose deaths you have equally charged 
upon us, I suppose there were those who knew why 
or in what manner they died; I confess, said he, I 
have not sought to know.” 

Such was the conclusion of the discussion between 
the Catholics and the Donatists on the question of 
three of the five reputed suicides, and of Augustine’s 
strange assertion that he had not inquired concern- 
ing the cause or the manner of their deaths. 

Donatus and Marculus were the names of the other 
two. The first was a bishop; the other was either 
a bishop or an elder. They were both' prominent 
men with Donatists in Numidia. This Donatus was 
not the original man of this name, although he has 
often been confounded with him. Of this martyr 
I can only learn, in this connection, that he is said 
to have been thrown into a well. This was charged 
upon the Catholics, by the Donatists, as it was done 
in the Macarian war. 

On the death of Marculus I find accounts of con- 
siderable length, by both parties. Augustine said, 
he had heard he might have precipitated himself. 
This, he said, was more credible than that it was 
done by Roman authority, in the Macarian war, as 
that punishment was not according to the Roman 


laws. 
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THE DEATH OF MARCULUS, BY A DONATIST AUTHOR. 


‘By the command of Macarius he was taken on 
his own possessions, in the Macarian war, where he 
was at once scourged with cords; in the next place, 
by a strong guard he was blindfolded and conducted 
through a number of the cities of Numidia to the 
New Rock, where, after four days, by a soldier, he 
was precipitated from the highest point of the rock.” 
This was doubtless the true account of the death of 
Marculus. This account is found in a note in Au- 
gustine’s works, where it must have been inserted 
by editors more careful and candid than the author. 

The case of Gaudentius is the only one yet to be 
examined, in which case the charge of his adversary 
was premeditating a suicidal act; but this distinction 
is generally so far overlooked that for unnumbered 
ages this man has stood in history as a distinguished 
advocate of suicide among the Donatists; and no 
historian that I have seen has appeared to notice 
that the original charge by Augustine’s own confes- 
sion was made with other words than those which 
Gaudentius himself employed. And strange as it 
may appear, all authors have quoted the identical 
passage in question against Gaudentius, and have 
presented his constructed argument to prove him a 
patron of suicide. The language of this old story, 
on both sides, with its connections, is briefly given 
in Chapter 1X. Thus ends the whole story of Au- 
gustine concerning the reputed suicides of the Don- 
atists. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF AUGUSTINE. 


For about forty years this unwearied opponent of 
the Donatists had sought in various ways to hinder 
and suppress them. According to Neander, this 
famous Catholic bishop was the soul of all the 
bishops of his order in North Africa; and whoever 
examines his language and measures will evidently 
discover that he regarded the whole country as the 
predestinated and lasting inheritance of his party, to 
the exclusion of all dissenters. But now, near the 
close of his life, he beheld an army of Vandals 
making rapid conquests of this country under their 
ambitious king, Genseric. These Vandals were of 
German origin. They had a full-grown and well- 
ordered church establishment of the Arian faith. 
They held to the union of the church and the state. 
They also held the right and the duty of kings to 
manage in church concerns, and to punish dissenters. 
In these respects their ecclesiastical form was much 
like that of the Catholics. Thus two great hierarchies 
met on the same ground, equally dogmatical and in- 
tolerant. Who now, of the Catholic bishops, says 
Robinson, dare preach a sermon on the text they 
had so often abused, ‘Let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers; the powers that be are 
ordained of God.”’ 

Augustine did not live long enough under the 
Vandal government, says Robinson, to witness the 
full extent of the sufferings of his own people; but 
he lived a sufficient time to witness the effect of that 
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wicked doctrine of persecution, which he had taught 
the Catholics to practice on those he called heretics, 
returned with a vengeance on their own heads. 
Furthermore, says Robinson, he who, through his 
whole life, had been warring against heretics, now, 
by a revolution in government, under a zealous 
Arian head, became a heretic himself. 

During the progress of the invasion a number of 
Augustine’s associates sought a refuge with him in 
Hippo. Here, they who had driven the Donatists 
from their churches, had frequent tidings of a coun- 
terpart of these doings, in the expulsion of their 
own bishops from their seats, and in their imprison- 
ment, and exile, and occasionally capital punishment. 
This Vandal war was a work of some years. The 
siege of Hippo lasted fourteen months, in the third 
of which Augustine sickened and died, at the age 
of seventy-six, in the year 430. Thus ended the 
laborious life of the far-famed bishop of Hippo. 

In my extended researches for the refutation of 
Augustine’s foul charges against the Donatists, I 
have learned more of their real character than from 
all other writers; and in his objections to their 
church polity and discipline, in which they disagreed 
with his own, their scriptural and evangelical prin- 
ciples are very clearly disclosed. 
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HISTORY OF THE DONATISTS. 





CHAPTER I. 


1. This is an exparte story, and very doubtful. 
2, The Latin traditor and the English traitor have the same mean- 


=F 
ing; the Latin term above is well defined as then used. But in this 
whole history we shall find the Donatists very often apply the term 
to their opponents in a more extended sense. ‘‘ Our traitors and per- 
secutors ”’ was with them a very common expression. Traditores per- 
secutoresque nostri was their language. 

8. The amount was four hundred foles. Every foles contained one 
hundred and twenty-five pieces of silver, and the whole sum may be 
computed at about two thousand four hundred pounds sterling. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol. 1, page 314. Note. Harpers’ Ed. 

4, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol. 1, pp. 436-487. 

5. Nullo modo se communicationes, antistiti ipsius nebuloni. 

Neander’s Church» History, Vol. 2, p. 198. 


6. Ex hac ordinatione scissa est in duos partes universa Africa, 


constituti in plerisque ecclesias duo pro utraque parte episcopi. 
Op. August, in tomum nonum prefacio. 


CHAPTER II. 


1. Unus Deus, unus Christus, una fides, una tinctio. 
2. Duas enim video necessarias et unam quasi necessariam. 
Op. Opta., Liber Quintus, p. 102. 
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8. Tu rebaptizando iterum lavas. 
Op. Opta., Liber Quartus, p. 89. 


4. See Op. Opta., Lib. Tertius, p. 79. 
6. Omnes sive episcopi, sive presbyteri, denuo aquis immergebantur. 
Albaspin in Optatus, p. 172. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Neander’s Ch. Hist., Vol. If, p. 195, 

The name of Gregory, and also that of Paul, the companion of 
Macarius in measures against the Donatists, is omitted. 

2. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I, p. 312. 

38. Neander’s Ch. Hist., Vol. II, p. 196. 

4, The distance from Carthaze to Rome is about three hundred 
and fifty miles; the time occupied in the voyage, according to Mr. 
Amos Perry, late Consul to Tunis, mizht be a few days or a considera- 
ble number, dependent on wind and weather. 

5. Neander’s Ch. Hist., Vol. II, p. 196. 

6. Optatus, p. 49. 

7. Neander’s Ch, Hist , Vol. II, p. 52. 

8. Waddington’s Church History, pp. 170-171. [Library of Useful 
Knowledge. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


Op. August., Tome 9, p. 10. 

Op. August., Tome 9, p. 242. 

Op. August., Tome 9, pp. 206-336. 
Augustine gave a paraphrase of the original. 
Op. August., Tome 9, p. 494. 


Or co bo et 


CHAPTER V. 
1. ‘ Codices binos implevimus.”’ 
Opta., p. 90. 
2. In the hall in which the Conference was held it is said that the 
famous Cyprian was condemned to martyrdom. 


OHAPTER VI. 


1. Mentitum te igitur Clementissimo Imperatori, sat constat, etc, 
Optatus on the Conference, p. 72. 
2. Tece respondi. Prosequere, profer quae praeparas, ete. 
8. Ecce dixi ordinatorem meum; profer jam calumnias tuas. 
Optatus, p 85. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
1. Col. Cartha. Opta., p. 86. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. Recte Donatistz aiunt Eliam et Eliseum, etc. 
Recte rursus * * Osea et Amos, etc. 
Col. Cartha. Opta., p. 181, 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. JI inquired of a Catholic pastor if this ancient custom of not 
requiring rebaptism still prevailed in his church. He said it did. 
But, said he, to avoid any mistake, we say, ‘‘If thou hast not been 
baptized, I baptize thee,”’ etc. 

2. Et de tinguentibus loquitur. 

4. Ubi mergeret homines in profundum. 

Op. August., Tome 9, p. 288. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. Pars Donati * * Petilianum scrutatus est fugientem invenit 
latentem, extraxit paventem, baptizavit trementem, ordinavit nolen- 
tem —S. Augustine Sermon, p. 624. 

2. Vir grandissimus. 

8. Op. August., Tome 9, p. 638. 

4. In hoc autem ecclesia inquit, in qua nomen Dei et Christi Ejus, 
ut etiam ipse dixisti, in veritate semper est frequentum, nos aut vivi 
quamdia Deo placuerit permanemus, etc. 


\ 


Op. Aug., Tome 9, p. 687. 
5. Nam primo mihi opponebatur civitas mea, quae cum tota esset 
in parte Donati, ad unitatem catholicam tirnore legum imperialium 


conversa est. 
Op. Aug,, Tome 21, p. 287. 


6. Op. Opta. Fragment Dona. Hist., p. 103. 
‘Ad sidera regna cum palma martyrii migraverunt, praestante Dom- 
ino nostro Jesu qui cum Patre requat in saecula saeculorum, Amen.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. Church History, Vol. I, pp. 311-312. Boston Ed. 
2. Quin etiam flendo et vagiendo cum in eis mysterium celebratur, 


ae 


ipsis mysticus vocibus obstrepunt. 
Op. Aug., Tome 9, p. 140. 


8. Du Pin’s Ecclesiastical History, Century 4, p. 289. 
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4, Et si quisquam in hoc re auctoritatem divinam quaerat, quam- 
quam quod universa tenent ecclesia, nee conciliis institutem, sed semper 
retentum est, non nisi auctoritate apostolica traditum rectissime 


creditur. 
Op. Aug., Tome 9, p. 140. 


5. De Baptismo contra Donitistas. 

Op. Aug., as above. 

6. ‘‘ The History of the Donatists,’ by Thomas Long, B. D., Lon- 
don, 1677, p. 55. 

7. Robinson’s Researches, Chap. 8, p. 125 sq. 

8. Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist., Vol. I, pp. 91-92. 

9. Whately’s Kingdom of Christ, p. 172. 

10. Petilianus episcopus delectissimis fratribus, compresbyteris ct 
diaconibus ministris per diaccesim, nobis cum in sancto Evangelio Con- 
Stitutis: Gratia vobis et pax 4 Deo Patri Nostro et Domino Jesu 
Christo. 

Op. Aug., Contra litteras Petiliani, Tome 9, p. 217. 

11. Ipse est Ecclesiae persecutor, in eadem civitate ubi ego Epis- 
copus sum. 

Col. Cartha. Cum Donatistis, in Optatus, p. 50. 

12. Bingham’s Antig., Vol. I, p. 51. 

18. Bingham’s Antiq., Vol. I, p. 76. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1. Quorum scelera cum ad eos deferuntur, fingunt se ignorare tale 
homineum genus, etc. 
Op. Aug., Tome 9, p. 22. 
2. Dicturus es, quid ad nos pertinet? 
Op. Aug., Tome 9, p. 260. 


8. Paciscamur ergo, si placet, ut nec tu nobis malos objicias quos 
putas nostros, nec vobis ego vestros. Ita videbis hoc pacto tam justo 
placito atque firmato, nihil te habere quod objicias semini Abrahae in 
omnibus gentibus. 

Op. Aug., Tome 9, p. 239. 

4, Tollamus de medio inania objecta, quae a partibus imperitis 
jactari contra invicem solent, nec to objicias tempora Macariana, nec 
ego sevitiam Circumcellionum. Si hoc ad te non pertinet, nec illud 
ad me. 

Op. Aug., Tome 2, p. 33. 

5. Clamatis vos de Macario, et nos de Circumcellione. 

S. Augustini Episcopi Psalmus contra partem Donati, p. 5. 

6. Waddington’s Church History, p. 168. [Library of Useful 
Knowledge. | 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


1. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I, p. 296. 

2. This fleet, says Gibbon, when it anchored at the mouth of the 
Tiber, surpassed those of Xerxes and Alexander. 

8. Decline and Fall, Vol 2. 

4. Metus damni pecuniarii metus clerici in exilium missi; bono- 
rum proscriptionis metus. 

Du Pin’s Monu., p. 260. 

5. The terms for pounds stand thus: Auri pondo quinquaginta (50), 
quadraginta (40), triginta (30), viginti (20), decem (10), quinque (5). 

Gold then was not a circulating medium, but went by weight, twelve 
ounces to the pound. 

Such was then the scarcity of money and its higher value, that it is 
very improbable that any of the very high or many of even the ten 
pound fines were ever paid. 

6. Exaggeras persecutiones, quas vos patri dicitis. 

Op. Aug., Tome 9, p. 475. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1. Ecce lupus domincum gregem, non jam in nocte latenter, sed 
in aperta luce dilaniat. * * * Cernimus a bestia devorari. 
Du Pin’s Monumenta, p. 335. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1. Mr. Perry says: ‘Ido not regard June as an unfavorable time 
for travel in North Africa, for though the rays of the sun are piercing 
and the dust trying to the eyes, one will at that season avoid mud and 


swollen streams which travellers encounter at an earlier period.” 
MS. letter. 


2. ‘‘Fateor non quaesivi.” 


ERRATUM. 
For “ Galatians,” p. 42, read ‘‘ Galileans.”’ 
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Achaia, 26. 
Accusations mutual, 149. 
Adeodatus or Deodatus, 69. 
Africa, Felix in North, 2. 
ancient character of, 2. 
provinces of, 9. 
split into two parties, 16, 26. 
conquered by Vandals, 156. 
Albaspin, 20. 
observations on Optatus, 28. 


ascribes errors to Donatists, 29. 


on baptism, 134. 

cited, 186. 
Alexandria, church of, 144. 
Algeria, belonging to France, 1. 
Alypius, 69. 

remarks at the conference, 70. 

a Catholic, 141. 

referred to by Petilian, 141. 
Antioch, church of, 144. 
Apostolic constitutions, 21. 
Apringius, 157. 
Aptungus, 6. 
Arians, 164. 


Vandals adopt creed of, 179, 197. 


oppress Donatists, 179. 
Armenia, 26. 
Atlas mountains, 1. 

extent of, 2. 


Augustin, noe bishop of Hippo, 182, 
183. 


Augustine, 11. 
opponent of the Donatists, 18. 


refers to D&hatist church polity, 23 


on the Macarian war, 35, 36. 
defends Macarius, 37. 
persecuting measures of, 38. 


principal manager of councils, 38. 


opinion of, 39. 


attempts to subject Donatists to 


law, 39. 
on the Theodosian Code, 40. 
describes the new converts, 40. 
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Augustine on Optatus, 42. 


time of writing against Dona- 
tists, 44. 

extracts from his work, 45, 46. 

treatise described, 46. 

replies to Petilian, 54, 55. 

lax system opposed, 58. 

complains of Cresconius, 59, 60. 

reply to Gaudentius, 61 

his theory commends the reform- 
ers, 63. 

view of the meeting, 65. 

twu discourses before commence- 
ment of the cqnference, 67. 

his efforts to hinder disputes, 67. 

debate on ordainer of, 80. 

discusses the letter, 88. 

abridgment of records, 101. 

address to Donatists, 101. 

letters to Donatists, 110. 

list of small works in his ninth 
volume, 112. 

on actions of Dulcitius, 122. 

address to Vicentius, 125. 

on infant baptism, 135. 

on the Circumcellions, 146, 147, 

change of speech, 149. 

to Petilian, 150. 

agreement with Donatists, 150. 

divers dealings with the Dona- 
tists, 153. 

impeachment void, 154. 

editors of his works cited, 155. 

twofold dialect, 165. 

last days of, 197. 

date of his death, 198. 

refutation of his charges, 198. 


Augustinus, 69. 
Aurelius, 69. 
Austen, 26, 182. 


Backus, Rev. Isaac, xxvii. 
Bagnai, 34, 37. 
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Baptism, 49. 
Petilian on, 49, 50. 
cause of the first division of Don- 
atists, 109. 
infant, none in primitive times, 
130. 
German theologians on, 131. 
rise of, 131. 
Augustine’s description of, 131. 
his defense of, 132. 
review of Augustine on, 134. 
Baptists, fifty years among, xxi. 
cited, 129. 
Barbary, name from Barbers, 1. 
boundary of, 2. 
beginning of history, 3. 
Barca, desert of, 1. 
Beausobre, 152. 
Belisarius, famous general, 181. 
Benedict, 
origin of name, iii. 
Rey. David, D. D., iv. 
boyhood, v. 
shoemaker, v. 
student at Mount Pleasant, vi. 
journey to Providence, vii. 
college course, vii. 
purpose in life, viii. 
Christian life, viii. 
baptized, licensed to preach, in- 
vited to Pawtucket, viii. 
ordination, ix. 
extent of ministry, ix. 
prayers of, ix, x. 
treatment of practical questions, 
Xe 
invitation to Boston declined, xi. 
efficient pastor, xii. 
character of his preaching, xiii. 
plans of sermons, xiii. 
Sunday School labors, xiv. 
his wife, xiv. 
first venture as an author, xv. 
poetical spirit, xvi. 
historical studies, xvii. 
collecting materials for history, 
xvii. 
superintends distribution of books 
xviii. 
estimate of Baptists, xix. 
earns title of historian of the 
Baptists, xx. 
varied labors, xx, xxi. 
correspondence and reputation, 
xxiv. 
summary of his life and charac- 
ter, XXlV, XXV. 
his death, xxvi. 
memory honored, xxvii. 
faith’s vision of him, xxix. 
his account of the preservation of 
records, 69. | 
describes enrollment, 70. 





INDEX. 


Benedict, version of Latin text, 84, 85. 
remarks on the president of the 
conference, 96. 
literal version of debates, 107. 
review of the conference, 192, 193. 
Martha Scudder, iv. 
Thomas of Nottinghamshire, iii. 
Thomas, father of David, iv. 
Bey, independent Sovereign, 1. 
Bingham’s Antiquities cited, 103, 141. 
on the Catholic policy, 141. 
on duties of bishops, 142. 
an Episcopalian, 183. 
Bithynia, 43. 
Blodgett, Rev. Dr., xxvi. 
Bolles, Rev. Lucius, xxiv. 
Boniface, 27, 112. 
killed in a duel, 127. 
Boniface I1., 181. 
Bostra, 42. 
Bostrus, 5. 
Britain, 26. 
Brixia, 15. 
Brown University, vi, xii. 
Dr. Benedict trustee of, xxiv. 
Bullen, Rey. George, on character of 
Mrs. Benedict, xiv, xv. 
describes closing scenes in life of 
Dr. Benedict, xxvi. 


Ceecilian, archdeacon, 5, 127. 
consecrated bishop, 5. 
called to account, 5. 
haste of ordination, 8. 
condemned, 8. 
retained at Brixia, 15. 
aided by two bishops, 15. 
kept from Carthage, 16. 
succeeded by Gratius, 32. 
debates on his character, 78, 79. 
obnoxious bishop, 187. 

Calama, 163. 

Cappadocia, 26. 

Carthage, proconsular province, 1. 
Perry’s history of, 3. 
importance of, 3. 
conquest of, 3. 
rebuilt, 4. 

a Phenican city, 4. 

a Roman city, 4. 

bishops of, 5. 

bishops assembling at, 5. 

date of a council in 38. 

conference at compared 
Council of Trent, 141. 

Castellar, 113, 114. 

Catholics, 16. 
silent in the controversy, 17. 
practiced immersion, 19. 
penitentiary system among, 22. 
cece: against the. ‘ open 

oor,”’ 73. 


with 
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Catholics, discipline compared with | Conference, review of the history of 


that of Donatists, 103. 
complained of, 140. 
in trouble, 156. 
Celesius, 5. 
Celicia, 26. 
Church, First Baptist, New York, vi. 
in Providence, viii. 
in Pawtucket, ix, xxvi. 
Church polity, of Donatists, 136. 
that of Catholics and Donatists 
compared, 137. 
Donatist principles of, 138. 
Church purity, 83. 
Scripture on, 84. 
character of true church, 128. 
Churches, metropolitan, 143. 
term diocese applied to, 144, 
Donatist independent, 144. 
Donatist like Baptist, 144. 
Circumcellions, 95, 111. 
so called by Augustine, 145. 
bad character of, 146. 
reputed conféderates of Dona- 
tists, 146. 
their relation discussed, 149. 
origin of name, 151, 
Cirta, 117. 
Claudian, Lucian, 27. 
Claudius, Julianus Flavius, 40. 
College, Shurtleff, Illinois, xxiv. 
Collier, Rev. William, vi. 
Columbus, bishop of Numidia, 169. 
Conference, at Carthage, 64. 
form of the edict for the, 64. 
time of, 65. 
number of Donatist and Catho- 
lic bishops at, 66. 
the order announced, 68, 
notaries, 68. 
names of the debaters, 69. 
Augustine the chief Catholic 
speaker, 69. 
Petilian the chief Donatist speak- 
er, 69. 
enrollment of the names, 70. 
preliminary colloquy, 71. 
the first session of the, 71. 
proposal of the president to the 
Donatists, 72. 
conference adjourned for six 
days, 73. 
second day of conference, 74. 
short session, 75. 
third day of, 75. 
question of discussion, 76, 
closing scenes of, 82. 
abruptly closed, 91. 
president gives judgment, 91. 
recapitulation of the history of 
the, 91. 
condition of Donatist bishops at 
the close of the, 97. 
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the, 189, 190. 
labors of the Donatists in attend- 
ing the, 191. 
Constans, 31. 
Constantine the Great, 7. 
complaints against, 8. 
proclaimed emperor, 11. 
proclaimed freedom of conscience, 
als 
became a partisan, 12. 
Constantine petitioned, 13. 
rants liberty to Donatists, 13. 
ate of his death, 13. 
misunderstands the Donatists, 14. 
bad example of, 14. 
inexperience of, 16. 
Constantine II, 31. 
Constantius, 31. 
persecuted the Donatists, 32. 
Constantina, 117, 140. 
Constantinople, church of, 144. 
Cresconius, 56, 116. 
literary teacher, 56. 
defender of the Donatists, 56. 
against longer time, 57. 
his creed, 57. 
comments on Augustine’s doctrine 
of baptism, 58, 59. 
defence of the practice of rebap- 
tism, 59 
Crispin, 111. 
tined, 165. 
referred to, 176. , 
Cyprian, 103. 
taught rebaptism, 29. 
the fame of, 104. 
the rebaptizing system of, 105. 
his council, 105. 
date of his council, 106. 
debates at his council, 107. 
date of death, 108. 
defence of his policy, 133. 
Cyrene, 8. 
Cyrenaica, founded by Greeks, 3. 


Dacia, 26. 
Dalcitius, 121. 
letters to Gaudentius, 122. 
Decius, 103. 
Diocese, system of the, 142. 
application of the term, 143. 
Diocletian, 6, 127. 
Disclaimers of the Donatists, 147, 148. 
Donatists, time of, 1. 
rise of, 4. 
appealed to Constantine, 7. 
condemned, 7. 
abilities and virtues, 8. 
imputed intrigues of, 8. 
cause examined, 9. 
schism of, 9. 
zeal of, 9. 
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Donatists, numbers of, 10. 

a dissenting party, 10. 

treatment by Constantine, 11. 

opposed, 12. 

petition of, 12. 

granted liberty of conscience, 13. 

not persecuted, 13. 

wrongly dealt with, 13. 

misunderstood, 14, 

complaint of, 15. 

numerous in Carthage, 16. 

cause of their origin, 16. 

their inroads on the Catholics, 18. 

practised immersion, 19. 

required faith of the baptizer, 20. 

their associates, 23. 

no penitentiary system among, 23. 

accessions from the Catholic 
clergy, 24. 

accused of causing divisions, 24. 

their success inferred, 25. 

send missionaries to remote re- 
gions, 27. 

settled in Rome, 27. 

in Afrioa, 27. 

did not originate rebaptism, 29, 

persecutions of, 31. 

scheme for gaining them, 32. 

feasible measures against, 32. 

martyrdoms of, 32. 

Macarian war against, 33. 

commanded by Macarius to return 
to the Catholic church, 34. 

is represented by historians, 
34, 42. 

treated as rebels by Macarius, 35. 

killed in the Macarian war, 37. 

plan proposed for a conference 
with, 38. 

deny being heretics, 39, 

charges in favor of, 40. 

favored by Julian, 41, 43, 

rejoice at religious freedom, 42. 

extracts from their writings, 45. 

their claim of Catholic, 57. 

argument for rebaptism, 59. 

specimens of their writings, 62. 

translated from the Latin, 62. 

their character, 62. 

conduct at the conference, 72. 

plea for open doors, 73. 

addresses to their opponents, 77. 

letter to the conference, 8 

doctrine of church purity, 83. 

comments on the aoronie of the 
tares, 85. 

reference to persecutors, 87. 

division among, 109. 

biographical sketches, 115, 121. 

denominational character of, 129. 

anti-pedobaptists, 134. 

four divisions of, 135. 

six facts concerning, 136. 
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Donatists, church government of, 136. 
complained of by the Catholics, 
141 


disclaimed confederacy with the 
Circumcellions, 147, 
changes in their affairs, 156. 
principal men of, not exiled, 164. 
history extended, 181. 
review of the history of, 185. 
all Catholics at first, 186. 
called Puritans, 186. 
their work well done, 186. 
most of their writings lost, 187. 
genuineness of, 187. 
specimens of their style, 188. 
summary of the persecutions of, 
188, 199. 
imputed suicides of, 194, 195. 
Donatus, 111, 115. 
bishop of Casze Nigree, 12. 
successor of Majorinus, 12. 
retained the throne, 14, 
condemned, 15. 
at Rome, 15. 
permitted to return to Carthage, 15 
wrote many works, 17. 
Donatus, a martyr, 195. 
Du Pin’s Monumenta, 10, 111, 132. 
comments on the plan of Filumin, 
16. 
on Optatus, 18, 42. 
spoke as a pedobaptist, 20. 
his opinion of the apologies of 
Optatus, 36. 
his reference to Augustine on 
baptism, 133. 
own creed, 134, 
cited, 136. 
extracts from, 167. 
Monumenta reviewed, 175. 
account of the origin of the Don- 
atists, 175, 176. 
account of the synod, 177. 
his credulity, 178. 
poten as: to Gregory’s epistles, 


estimate of his summary, 180. 


Emeritus, 69, 118. 
argument in conference, 73. 
quotes from Scripture, 89. 
pastor of a Donatist church, 119. 
controversy with Augustine, 120. 
Encolapius, 27. 
Engraving, steel, account of, xxiii. 
Episcopalians, 129 
Eunomius, 15. 
Egypt, 426. 


Felicita, christian martyr, 4, 
Felix, a traditor, 6. 

ordainer of Ceecilian, 15. 
Festus, 111. 
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Filumin, 15. 
plan of, 16. 
partisan of Donatus, 16. 
Fines imposed on the Donatists, 163. 
Fleury, historian, 15, , 
on Optatus, 42. 
cited, 158, 177. 
Fortunatianus, 69, 
Fortunatus, 69. 
Friar Baldwin, 11. 
Catholic historian, 15. 
account of, 17. 
on the number of churches at 
Rome, 28. 
annotations on Optatus, 29. 
comments on the emperor’s edict, 
935.99. 
sides with the Donatists, 100. 
on the baptismal controversy, 133. 
on the conference, 155. 
decides against Augustine, 156. 
cited, 156. 
Fulgentius, 125. 


Galatia, 26, 43. 
Galileans, 42. 
Gano, Dr., vii, viii. 
preached ordination sermon, ix. 
Margaret Hubbel, account of, 
xiv, xv. 
Rev. Stephen, xiv. 
Gaudentius, 60, 69, 121, 122. 
quotations from, 60. 
on free will, 60, 61. 
replies to Dulcitius, 124. 
date of his controversy, 164. 
Gaul, 7, 26. 
Gennadius, patrician of Africa, 167. 
Genseric, 197. 
Gibbon, 7. 
extracts from, 8. 
copied from Catholic history, 9. 
candor of, 9. 
refers to Constantine, 11. 
cited, 161. 
reviewed, 165. 


Gothofred, Jacob, comments on the 


edict, 162. 
cited, 166. 
Goths, invade the Roman Empire, 156. 
Gratian, 43. 
Gratius, 32. 
Greece, 26. 


Gregory, Pope, extracts from his epis- 


tles, 167. 
on answer to the bishops, 168. 
address to Columbus, 169, 170. 
to the prefect of Africa, 171. 
to Victor and Columbus, 171. 
to the Roman emperor Maurice, 
172, 173, 174. 


his trouble with the magistrates 


of Africa, 179. 
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Gregory, remarks on his epistles, 180. 
surnamed the Great, 181. 
his name connected with the Don- 
atists, 182. 
brief history of, 182. 
and Augustine compared, 184. 


Habetdeum, 82. 
Hannibal, Carthaginian general, 3. 
Heraclion, 157. 
charge against, 158. 
Hippo, 59. 
bishop of, 64. 
siege of, 198. 
History, date of Benedict’s first, xviii. 
reviewed, xxiii. 
abridgment of Robinson’s History 
of Baptism, xix. 
abridgment of General History of 
the Baptists, xix. 
of all religions, xx. 
last edition of Baptists, xx. 
Compendium of Ecclesiastical 
History, xxi. 
of the Donatists, xxii. 
Honorius, 64, 157, 
the emperor, 93. 
in perturbation, 156. 
edicts easily obtained, 159. 
number of his edicts, 162. 
date of his edict, 164. 
Hough, Rev. George H., xxiii. 





Immersion, argument for, 108. 
baptism by, 111. 
immersion practiced, 130. 
immersion of infants, 132. 

Italy, 26. 


Januarianus, 83. 
Jansenists, 186. 
Jerome, 84. 
cited, 156. 
Jerusalem, church of, 144. 
John of Enon, xv. 
Jones, Dr. Samuel, xix. 
Jovian, 43. 
Julian, 31, 189. 
on religious freedom, 42. 
length of his reign, 43. 
Justinian, emperor, 181. 


Koran, power in Barbary, 4. 


Leland, Rev. John, xvi. 
Leontius, 32, 87. ‘ 
persecutor of the Donatists, 37. 
Long, 137. 
on the church government of the 
Donatists, 137. 
Luciferians, dissenters of the fourth 
century, 156. 
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Lucilla, an opulent lady, 5. 
paid bishops, 7. 
Marjorinus, chaplain of, 7. 

Lutheran church, 131. 


Macarian war, 33, 194, 195, 196. 
comments of Catholic authors on, 
35. 


Macarian times, 37, 150, 151. 

Macarians, 37. 

Macarius, 33, 87. 
his military force, 34. 
unduly severe, 35. 
persecutor of Donatists, 37. 

Macedonia, 26. 

Macrobius, 27, 110. 

Mahometan conquest, 10, 181. 

Manterola, 113. 

Marcellinus, 64, 158. 
president of the conference, 65. 
announces the order, 68. 

round for his decision, 93. 
orm of his decision, 93. 
address to the Donatists, 94. 
close of the judgment, 95. 
his threatening, 95. 
charge of treason, 95. 
date of his judgment, 97. 
friend of Augustine, 111. 
beheaded, 157, 159. 
his judgment reaffirmed, 159 
had no authority, 160. 
false account by Catholics of his 
death, 161. 

Marcion, 20. 

Marcullus, 195. 
death of, 196. 

Marjorinus, deacon, 6. 
successor of Ceecilian, 6. 
rival bishop, 6. 
consecrated, 8, 
death of, 8. 
party of, 12. 
date of death, 12. 
succeeded by Donatus, 12. 

Marinus, state offender, 161. 
referred to, 177. 

Maurice, 172, 174. 

Mauritinias, 1. 

Maxentius, 8. 
date of his death, 11. 

Maximianists, 109, 136. 
rise of this party, 109. 
its founder, 109. 

Maximians, 110, 136. 

Megalius, 81. 

Melchiades, bishop of Rome, 7. 

Memorial edition, xxiii, 

Mensurius, bishop, 5, 127. 

Mesopotamia, 26. 

Messer, president, viii. 

Mileve, 17. 

Petilian, bishop of, 140. 
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Milner, fact omitted in his history, 148. 
Monument, inscription on, xxvil. 
Morocco, empire of, 1. 
Montanus, 69. 
Mosheim, 5, 127, 144. 
narratives of, 7. 
on the Macarian war, 33. 
opinion of, 36. 
defines a bishop, 138. 
on the diocese, 143. 
on the Circumcellions, 146. 
omission of factin his history, 148. 
compared with Du Pin, 179. 
cited, 182, 187. 


Mysia, 26. 
Neander, 12. 
Benedict likened to, xxii. 
refers to Constans, 31. 
account of Donatist martyrs, 32. 
on the Macarian war, 37. 
on the petition to Julian, 41. 
on the Roman religion, 43. 
approves Cresconius, 57. 
on the edict, 65. 
his statement of the overtures of 
the Catholics to the Donatists, 
66. 
describes primary meeting, 68. 
account of the distrust of the 
Donatists, 69. 
comments of, 98. 
on baptism, 130. 
on rebaptism by the Donatists, 187. 
his estimate of Angustine, 197. 
Nelson, Rev. Stephen S., vi. 
Nice, 91. 
date of council, 91. 
compared with the conference at 
Carthage, 91. 
no Donatists at the council, 112. 
Ninevites, 62. 
| Noyatians, dissenters, 4. 
relation to Novatus, 12. 
compared with the Donatists, 112, 
113. 


called Puritans, 186. 
Novatus, 12. 
Numidia, proconsular province, 1. 
bishops of, 5. 
seventy bishops of, 8. 
address to tlie bishops of, 168. 
Numidians, judgment of, 5. 
reasons for sentence against Ceecil- 
ian, 6 
council of, 8. 


Olympius, 15. 
Optatus, 10. 
earliest.writer against the Dona- 
tists, 10. 
had no records, 11. 
annotations on, 17, 
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Optatus, Catholic bishop, 17. 
replies to Parmenian, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 26, 27. 
works of, ite 
his zeal, 18. 
character of his first books, 18. 
complaints of, 19, 24, 25. 
view of baptism, 19. 
notes on, 20. 
census of the Donatists, 21, 22. 
time of, 23. 
names the classes of the church, 23 
remarks on the proselyting meas- 
ures of the Donatists, 25. 
list of Christian countries, 26. 
compares Donatists with Catho- 
lies, 28. 
on the Macarian war, 28, 114. 
his work corrupted, 30 
his false assertion, 35. 
his argument for killing the Don- 
atists by Macarius, 37. 
defends Macarius on the peace of 
the church, 41. 
his impeachment of the Dona- 
tists, 42. 
Otius, 9. 
Ottoman empire, 1. 


Pamphylia, 26. 
Panonia, 26. 
Paphlagonia, 43. 
Parmenian, 17, 116. 
opposed to Optatus, 18. 
complaints against, 19. 
Donatist bishop, 23, 
called brother, 27. 
successor to Donatus, 46. 
quotations from his work against 
the Catholics, 47. 
Paulus Taurinus, 37, 87. 
Perpetua, Christian imartyr, 4 
Perry, Amos, historian, 3. 
describes religious state of the 
country, 4. 
late consul of Tunis, 191, 192. 
Petilian, 116. 
quotations from his writings 
against the Catholics, 48. 
on the persecution of the Catho- 
lies, 50. 
to his opponents, 51. 
on the beatitudes against the 
Catholics, 52. 
on the woes against Scribes and 
Pharisees, 53. 
his warning to persecutors, 54. 
his colloquy with Augustine, 54. 
address to his opponents, 55. 
address to his own people, 56. 
to the president of the confer- 
ence, 72. 
closing words in the council, 89, 90. 
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eee , Augustine’s absurd story of, 
1 


his age, 118. 
his great influence, 118. 
address of 139 
his deacons not preachers, 139. 
refers to Fortunatus, 140. 
on new dioceses, 140. 
Petilianus, 69. 
Philadelphia Association, xix. 
Phrygia, 26. 
Pontus, 26. 
Possidius, 69. 
accuser of Crispin, 176. 
Primianus, 69. 
Probatus, 69. 
Protestant, pedobaptists, 131. 
Protestant, complained of, 183. 
Psalm xci, quoted, xxiv. 
Punic, three wars, 3. 


Ravenna, 39. 
Richards, Rev. William C., poem by, 
XXviil, xxix. 
Robinson, Dr. E. G., xii. 
his estimate of Dr. Benedict’s 
ministry, xii. 
eulogy on Dr. Benedict, xxvi. 
Robinson, Rev. Robert, xix. 
Robinson, 32, 127. 
on the church polity of the Don- 
atists, 137. 
cited, 197, “158. 
Rogatians, 59, 110. 
Rogatus, 110. 
Romans, 1. 
Romanus, 37, &7. 
Roman Empire, 31. 
Rome, period of infancy, 3. 
contests of, 3, 39. 
church of, 144. 


Salopian Zealot, xvi. 

Samosata, 43. 

Saracens, 183. 

Sardinia, 3. 

Saxons, 26. 

Secundus, bishop of Tigisis, 5 
primate of Numidia, 115. 
president of a council, 116. 

Severus, 111. 

Schism, continuance of Donatist, 179. 
restrained, 175. 
reduted in numbers, 180. 

Scipo, Africanus, Roman general, 3. 

pleat Martha, i iv. 

Sicily, 3 

Spain, 26. 

Spanish Cortes, 113. 

Stephen, 105. 
bishop of Rome, 106. 

Stillman, Dr., vi. 

Stilicho, prime minister, 156. 
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Stilicho, his death, 157. 
his pedigree, 158. 
referred to, 177. 

Sylvester, 34. 
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Valeus, 43. 
Valentinians, 43. 
Vandals, 156, 197. 
favored Donatists, 179. 


Synod, against the Donatists, account | Verinus, vicar, 13. 


of, 177 
Syria, 26. 


Tangius, 4. 

Tertullian, defender of christianity, 4 

Theodosian war, 39. 

Theodosius the Great, 40. 
length of reign, 43. 
opposes idolatry, 43. 
date of his death, 44, 

Thrace, 26. 

Tichonius, 63. 

Tigisis, 5. 

Tillemont, cited, 165. 

Trent, council of, cited, 141. 

Tripoli, 1. 

Tunis, Perry’s History of, 3. 


Ursacius, 32, 87. 
persecution of the So ey: 37. 
Utica, important city, 3 





Vicentius, 69, 125. 
a ih to Augustine, 126. 
belonged to the Rogatians, 127. 
Victor, 27,171. 
at Rome, 28. 
Vitellius, 17. 


Waddington, 44. 

account of the preparation for 
the conference, 68. 

describes the Cireumcellions, 152. 

cited, 183. 

Warren Association, xiii, xvii. 
Benedict meets Backus at, xvii. 
resolutions of, xxv, xxvi. 

Watery war, xv. 
quotation from, xvi. 

Wayland, Francis, vi. 

Whately archbishop, 138, 144. 
defends church and diocese, 139. 
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